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A Plan for 


Developing Men 


If You Are An Officer of a Club or Fra- 
ternal Orggnizations and You Want To 
See That the Young Men In Your Com- 
munity Are Placed In the Limelight and 
Become Leaders Just Read This Article 
and Learn How It Can Be Done. 


A Message To: 
The Presiding Officers 


Tiave you ever asked yourself the question why certain 
ti r lwa rging ahead, increasing their 
merubership and becoming more influential in the com- 
I while others are merel holding their regular 
I n usually attended by about enough members to 
t n 4 

When DF ‘ he latter condition prevailing, the 
cause usually to be found in the lack of an absorbing 
interest t nfuse pep into the meetings, hold the mem- 
bership together, and d lop team spirit. The constitu- 


tion, by-law and ritual all have their place in any well- 


ordered lodge r club, but original features are needed 
to generate enthusiasm, stimulate the spirit of healthy 
rivalr and make each meeting so full of the element 
of surpr a keep the members continually interested 
n look next development, 

Th int being swept by a great wave of re- 
newed interest in publ speaking, and there is nothing 
better to awaken | ng interest and infuse new enthu- 
siasm into an organization than the formation of a 
Speaking or Debating Club. Just what such a club will 
mean to u will on be apparent in (1) increased 
attendance, (2 he rapid growth of interest and en- 
thusiasm ; addition of many new members; and (4) 
& r far i the members with the purposes and 
deals of the organization and with the leading ques- 
tions of the da Such a club will therefore fulfill the 
double iryx of increasing and strengthening the 
membership and serving as an educational agency, and 
its influence will be felt throughout the entire com- 
munity by eve oung man and woman who wants to 
make a 1 s of life, 

Our proposition to you as an officer of your organiza- 
tion is 

1. To organize a Public Speaking Club. 

2. You will select one of your officers to read the 
lk n n Publ Speaking before the class and 
a i n ctor, 

3 After th lass is in operation four or five 
wee) nvite all the members, their families and 
friends to be present and get five or ten of the 
mem be » giv five-minute talks, choosing sub- 
jJex ( i nter 

4. Have the members of the class conduct debates 
on local and national blems 


5. To appoint a Committee, review the plan thore 
oughly and then submit the matter to a group of 


members at the next regular meeting for action, 


On this plan no tuition fee shall be charged the 


members Each Student will be required to purchase a 
set of the Speakers Library for his personal use in the 
class 


For each organizer who starts a class, we will furnish 
free a set of instructions on how to conduct the classes 
for each night 

We believe that this plan will meet with your ap- 
proval, and that you will write us by return mail] 
stating that you will start a class in Public Speaking to 
accomplish the many beneficial results we have outlined 
herein. Let us hear from you now, TODAY. No 
obligations, 


SPEAKERS BUREAU 
Box 304, Harrisburg, Pa. 





Send All Orders to Speakers Bureau, Dept. K, Box 304, Harrisburg, Pa. 


SPEAKERS LIBRARY 


pee «(All Ten Volumes for Only $3.98) “SE 
You Must Be an Interesting Talker to Take Part in Big Affairs 











The Vital Factor in Success 


Your success in life is determined by ONE FACTOR that is common to all 
LEADERS OF MEN—your ability to speak convincingly and forcefully—your 
ability to speak in public places—to speak at board meetings and conferences— 
to speak under trying conditions—to speak on the convention floor—to speak 
before your lodge or club—to speak well in private life and in daily business 





life—to be master of any situation—to be able to talk correctly and pleasingly— 
in a word, to be a master speaker. f 


The Speakers Library is of 
immense value to everyon nd of _spe- 
cial interest to PUBLIC SPEAKERS to 
heighten the thrill of their oratory; 
PREQIVES —to command attention; 
LAW YERS—to clinch arguments in court; 
BANKERS to express their views with 
force and conviction; AUTHORS—to de- 
velop new viewpoints; TEACHERS—to 
drive home ideas; STUDENTS—to acquire& 
an extended vocabulary; PHYSICIANS—to 
maintain poise; CLERGYMEN—to preach 
better sermons; LAYMEN—+to speak pleas- 
ingly and effectively. 


Mastery of Speech Is Essential 
Few men realize THE ALL IMPORTANT 
PART that ORDINARY SPEECH plays in 
shaping their destinies, in determining 
whether they will be advanced to higher 
positions or appointed on important com- 
mittees in their daily work or at the lodge 
or club. The man who is ABLE TO TALK 
WELL is always selected to take part in 
BIG AFFAIRS. 


Popularity and Fame May Be 
Yours 


You may have the finest ideas, the most 
brilliant thoughts in the world, but if you 
have not the secret of transmitting your 
thoughts to others, you are like a mechanic 
without tools, or an artist without brushes 
or colors. Everyone wants to be popular 
and sought after by men and women and 
to be successful in the fullest sense of the 
word. The easiest and surest road to all 
these goals is THROUGH THE GATEWAY 
OF EXPRESSION, 


The Speakers Library the Key 


THE SPEAKERS LIBRARY furnishes the 
KEY TO SUCCESS by imparting THE 
SECRET OF EFFECTIVE SPEECH. Social 
and business advancement wait on the man 
WHO KNOWS HOW TO TALK. When 
you can express yourself pleasingly and 
convincingly you have acquired a more 
powerful talisman than Aladdin’s lamp— 
you have learned the art of BECOMING A 
MASTER OF MEN, 


Use This Coupon 


SPEAKERS BUREAU 
Dept. K, Box 304, 
Harrisburg, Pa, 


Gentlemen :— 

Please send me, all charges prepaid, the 10 vol- 
umes of “THE SPEAKERS LIBRARY” on 10 
days’ approval. If I keep the Library I will remit 

f it does not meet with my approval, it is 
ndersteed that I may return it in ten days. 


Nam seesbibnnndiantidaibhinnimepbatiiiaats 





600 Pages Town State___ Neatly bound 


150 for Lions, Rotary, Kiwanis, C. of C.; 50 Masonic; 30 
4000 Speeches for: ;.°, P.; 50 K. of C.; 30 O. E. S.; 30 I. O. O. Fy 25 W. 
O. W.; 30 Elks; 20 Eagles; 50 Daddies 50 Lawyers; 400 Fraternal; 50 Holidays; 150 
After Dinner Talks; 3000 Misc. “State Managers and Salesmen Wanted.” 
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Suddenly I Broke Away 


and Held Them Spellboun 


As I review that tense, dramatic moment when I electrified that meeting, it all 


seems strange and weird to me. 
from a shy, diffident ‘‘yes’? man to a dynamic, vigorous he-man? 
dared give my opinion? Three months before nobody ever 


LL my life I had been cursed with 
f\ a shy, timid, self-conscious nature. 
With only a grammar school education 
I could never express ideas in a coherent, 
self-confident way. But one day my 
eye fell upon a newspaper article which 


of indecision, timidity, and inability to 
talk in public would have held me to my 
seat. But suddenly that new power 
took possession of me and drove me to 
my feet. That wonderful 15-minute 
daily training at home had taught me 





told about a wonderful to forget myself and think 
free book entitled ‘‘How WHAT 15 MINUTES A only ol my subject. Al- 
to Work Wonders with DAY WILL SHOW YOU most automatically the 
Words,’”—a _ book that ideas which had_ hereto- 
. How to talk before your club or : le: 
was causing widespread lodge fore lain dormant in a 
, = How to address board meetings ‘ on me 
. > tT at > > > 
comment from coast tO | How to propose and respond to mental jumble , now issuc d 
coast—a book that was toasts with a vigor, clearness and 
. 2 A a How to make a political speech ois } ae 
being read not only by | Howto tell entertaining stories enthusiasm that astound- 
millionaires, but by thou- How to make atter-dinner speeches ed me no less than my 
> . ; How to converse interestingly . : 
sands of others. It dis- | How to write better letters boss and associates. And 
1)a00 R en 2 Ae How to sell more goods ice v1 ‘ ule 
cussed men like me and | fiowtecrain yous memory I noticed with a silent 
explained how we could | Howto eutasee your vocabulary exultation the rapt, intent 
overcome our handicaps. oF to cecuiee a winuind aaeeoa- | look on my. audience as 
At first I was skeptical. ality my story unfolded itself 


I thought these defects, 
were a part of my natural 
make-up—that I would 
never be able to overcome 
them But some subtle 


thinker 
centration 


situation 





How tostren4éthen your will-power 
and ambicion 

How to become a clear, accurate 

How to develop your power of con- 


How to be the master of any 


smoothly and eloquently. 
Today the men whom | 


I now meet with an air of 
cool equality. I am asked 








instinct kept prodding me 
to send for that free book. I lost no time 
in sending for it, as IL was_ positively 
amazed at being able to get cost free a 
book that made absolutely plain the 
secrets that most successful men have 
used to win popularity, distinction, money 
and success. 

As the weeks wore on and I absorbed 
the principles of this remarkable method, 
I became conscious of new physical and 
mental energy, a new feeling of aggres- 
siveness, and a resurrected personal power 
that I never dreamed I possessed. Then 
came that day in the general meeting 
when the president called on the assem- 
bled department heads and assistants 
for suggestions on the proposed new 
policy. 

Three months previously, the forces 


to conferences, luncheons, 
banquets, etc., as a popular after dinner 
speaker. And my talents are not confined 
to business matters but have made me 
an interescing conversationalist at social 
affairs. I am meeting worth-while people, 
1 own a good job, a good home, a good 
car. I am the happiest man that ever 
lived. 

And I frankly and candidly admit that 
I owe all of these blessings to that wonder- 
full little free book “How to Work Won- 
ders with Words.’’ There is no magic, 
no trick, no mystery about becoming a 


powerful and convincing talker. You, 
too, can conquer timidity, stage. fright, 
self-consciousness, and bashfulness, win- 


ning advancement in salary, popularity, 


social standing and success. ‘Thousands 
have accomplished just such amazing 


used to greet deferentially 


How had I changed so miraculously in three months 


How had I ever 
knew I held opinions! 


things through this simple, easy, yet effec- 
tive training. 


Send for This Amazing Book 

This new method of training is fully 
described in a very interesting and inform- 
ative booklet which is now being sent to 
everyone mailing the coupon below. This 
book is ealled “How to Work Wonders 
with Words.” Youaretold how to bring out 
and develop your priceless ‘“‘hidden knack’”’ 

-the natural gift within you—which will 
win for you advancement in position and 
salary, popularity, social standing, power 
and real You can obtain your 
copy absolutely free by sending the coupon. 


Now y  ~ 
Sent 


Success 







NORTH AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


3601 Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


SSSSSSSSSSSSSRSSSSSESSESESSSEE ERE EECRSEE ERE EEE ee es 
= North American Institute, 

= 3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 9118 
= Chicago, Illinois 


Dept. 9118 


Please seni me FREE an’ without obligation my 
copy of your famous book ‘‘How to Work Wonders 
with Words.” 


Name 


Address 


City State 
SSCS SEEESREREREEERESRESERE REESE eeeeeeeeS 
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The MAN 


Who Took 





4 Short Cyt 


THE SALES MANAGER Of a mid-west concern learned 
of a large order about to be placed by a firm situ- 
ated hundreds of miles away. He knew that others 
were after the deal and feared it would be closed 
before his representative could arrive. He called 
the firm on the long distance telephone to ask 
them to hold the order until he could send a sales- 


man. It wasn't necessary. He got the order himself, then and there. 


Tuousanps of other salesmen and sales 
executives are finding that the worry, ex- 
pense and delay of a personal trip can be 
saved, in many cases, by using the tele- 
phone. A long distance call is the com- 
fortable, inexpensive way to go. It inspires 
confidence—it is evidence of a desire to 
serve. The saving in dollars of the long 
distance telephone to the business men of 
America amounts to millions annually. 


Do you in your daily business turn to 
the Long Distance telephone only in an 
emergency, or as a dependable conserver 
of time? It will serve you in buying, 
making appointments, straightening out 


collections, meeting customers and pros- 
pects, making sales, and in many other 
ways. One concern has six regular tele- 
phone salesmen, who average $27,135 in 
sales each working day. 

The Commercial Department of the 
Bell company in your city will gladly 
show you, free, numerous ways in which 
the long distance telephone can serve your 
business. In the meantime, put Long Dis- 
tance to work. It will serve you in distant 
states and cities just as it now serves you 
locally. The telephone on your desk will 
reach whatever man or concern you 


want, now. Number, please? 


BELL LONG DISTANCE SERVICE 
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The Modern Trend of Child Welfare 
in the United States 


Prevention 1s Beginning to Prevent 


By HOMER FOLKS 


SECRETARY OF THE New York Srate Cuariries Arp AssociATION; 


ForRMERLY PRESIDENT, NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SociAL WorKERS 


HE first modern trend in chil- 
dren’s work, as I see it, (and 
by “modern” I mean the last 
ten or fifteen years) is a 
rather general recognition of the fact 
that social conditions change and, 
therefore, children’s work must change 
or else become obsolete and out of 
touch, unadjusted to the community. 
We all used to think instinctively 
that poverty, distress, crime, neglect, 
and orphanage were part of the natural 
order of things, like the currents of 
the ocean, the movement of heavenly 
bodies, and the coming and going of 
winter and summer, and that every 
year brought not an exactly fixed, but 
a fairly regular proportion of trouble, 
distress, and poverty which had to be 
cared for, and all we had to do was 
elaborate our social machinery, agen- 
cies, and institutions to take care of 
that particular amount which de- 
veloped annually in our community. 
Now, I think we all have come to see 
that these conditions and facts which 
produce orphanage, neglect, distress 
and poverty and all such misfortunes 
are part of that complicated series of 


human relations which we call civili- 
zation, that they are man-made; that 
man can change them; and that man is 
changing them. Perhaps the most 
striking instance of a remedy which be- 
came permanent, though devised to 
meet a passing need, is to be found in 
the case of the organization of the very 
first child caring institution in Amer- 
ica. It was established many years 
ago in New Orleans, an orphanage to 
take care of the children left orphans 
by an Indian massacre in Natchez, 
Mississippi. Indian massacres have 
not contributed largely to the popula- 
tion of orphanages for a good while, 
but that particular institution, organ- 
ized to meet a particular need at a 
particular time, continued to exist for 
about a hundred and fifty years. 

We have to change in the long run, 
because conditions change, but there 
are three different ways of doing it. 
One is to stand pat and await the com- 
ing of the big stick or something else 
that obliges us to change. Another is 
to keep our ears to the ground and 
change just as little as will keep us not 
so far behind the current of popular 
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change as to bring forth the big stick. 
There is a third—a method which 
studies the trend and direction of socia! 
movements, which keeps one 
ahead, which exercises some leader- 
ship and doesn’t always merely fol- 
low. 


step 


Dhabas trend in children’s 
work is to recognize that it is a 
part of social work in general, that we 
cannot think of child welfare, nor dea! 
with it, separately from other kinds of 
social work, that when we try to isolate 
it and deal with it by itself, we im- 
mediately begin to go wrong. An in- 
stance of that is workmen’s compensa- 
tions, something that seems in quite a 
different field from child welfare, 
namely the field of labor legislation, 
but which is very truly a great ad- 
vance in child welfare. 

I remember a city district committee 
of a charity organization twenty-five 
years ago when we nearly always had 
brought before us the case of the chil- 
dren and the wife whose husband was 
injured or killed in an accident. That 
was a substantial demand on private 
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charity. It is perfectly obvious now, 
of course, that the change in that re- 
spect, the introduction of a modern 
workmen’s compensation act, makes a 
vast change in the number of children 
who have to receive charity either in 
their home or elsewhere. 


HE third modern trend in chil- 

dren’s work is that prevention is 
beginning to prevent. We are now 
beginning to get the benefit of the 
things which were undertaken in, a pre- 
ventive line twenty or twenty-five years 
ago. It was just about twenty years 
ago that the organized movement for 
the prevention of tuberculosis was be- 
gun. I wonder if any of us can begin 
to understand the many ramifications 
of the things that have been done about 
tuberculosis in the last twenty years, 
in their reactions on children’s work. 
I am sure we don't, unless we stop to 
think during that period of time, tuber- 
culosis, which then was the largest 
cause of death, which had taken away 
the parents of half of the children in 
our orphanages, has been reduced to 
one-half. 

What an enormous change that has 
made in the scope and kind of the 
children’s work we have to carry on! 
In the first place, there is less demand 
for home relief where the father is 
sick with tuberculosis. The volume of 
demand is reduced one-half. In the 
second place, the demand for widows’ 
pensions, or whatever kind of relief is 
to be given widows, is similarly cut in 
half, so far as tuberculosis is con- 
cerned. The number of children to be 
placed in institutions is greatly reduced 
and, lastly, the amount of juvenile de- 
linquency is greatly reduced by the pre- 
vention of tuberculosis. One of the 
first studies I had to make in social 
work was in regard to juvenile de- 
linguents, as to how many had lost 
one or both parents, and it became 
plain then, as it has been ever since, 
that the loss of one parent is a factor 
which in many cases leads to delin- 
quency. 

The control of typhoid fever has a 
similar bearing on child welfare. 
Every step taken by health authorities, 
by the state, and by the localities, in 
reducing causes of death in middle life, 
is a step in the reduction of the work 
of the children’s orphanages, of child 
adoption societies, of home finding so- 
cieties, and of juvenile reformatories. 

We are beginning to get the benefits 
of prevention. That was borne in 


upon me again recently when I learned 
that the census of juvenile reforma- 
tories in the State of New York is very 
much less than it was a few years ago, 
that some of them have closed sub- 
stantial parts of their institutions; one 


or more are thinking of discontinuing 
entirely ; one of our state reformatories 
for men has been closed, and all of 
them show a much reduced census. 


ET’S consider for a moment each 
of the four groups with which we 
deal in children’s work and see how the 
volume and kind of work has been 
changed and is changing and is going 
to change still more by changes in 
other forms of social welfare activity. 
Consider first, the destitute children, 
those who are simply poor, whose 
parents cannot take care of them. Pre- 
vention of tuberculosis and _ other 
health work, workmen’s compensation 
and, above all, the spread of widows’ 
pensions and mothers’ allowances has 
almost—not quite and perhaps never 
will entirely—removed from considera- 
tion the necessity of caring for desti- 
tute children as such elsewhere than in 
their own homes. There are many 
children to be provided for, but the 
White House Conference on Depend- 
ent Children in 1909 adopted the prin- 
ciple that children should never be re- 
moved from their homes because of 
poverty alone. We are coming closer 
and closer to the realization of that 
principle in actual practice. 
As to neglected children, the second 
large group, there are conflicting cur- 








E can deal with this sub- 

normal standard of liwing 
through any one of three entrances. 
We can regard it as a matter of 
relief. That ws the hardest way 
to get at it. We can deal with it 
as a matter of education. That is 
a great deal easter; or we can deal 
with wt as a matter of health, which 
is the easiest and best because 
everybody believes in health. But, 
combining health and education— 
health educateon—as the short, ef- 
fecttve way of remedying low 
standards of living, which is just 
another way of saying, of promot- 
ing the welfare of children. 

—Homer Folks. 
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rents of opinion as to the volume of 
child neglect. All of us at times, when 
we have read of some terrible case of 
cruelty and of the rescue of some child 
from terrible maltreatment continued 
over a long time, have been very great- 
ly distressed. Then we have seen the 
statistics of the numbers of children 
dealt with by societies and organiza- 
tions for the prevention of cruelty to 
children, and have marvelled that there 
seemed to be such multitudes of cruel- 
ly treated children. But when we have 
examined these reports more searching- 
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ly, we have discovered that only in a 
very small percentage of the large 
number of children cared for by such 
societies are extreme instances of cruel- 
ty, or in fact of cruelty at all. 

A foreign representative once study- 
ing child welfare work in New York 
had seen pictures in the reports of our 
humane society, of children who had 
been beaten. Then he read how many 
thousand children they dealt with in 
the year. He said, “Is it then that you 
have so many cruelties in America?” 
If he had read more closely, he would 
have seen that ninety-five per cent or 
so of those children were lost children, 
picked up and returned to their parents, 
and children dealt with for slight cir- 
cumstances. The cases of extreme 
cruelty were very rare, but they were 
good advertising, and were used to the 
limit. 

When we come to the actual neglect 
of children, don’t we find that there 
are two main causes? The first is that 
neglect which is the result of long, con- 
tinued intemperance. The second is 
that which is due to mental deficiency, 
or the beginning of a mental disease. 
And, aren’t we really making a good 
deal of progress in preventing those 
two causes of child neglect? I am 
very sure that the 18th amendment and 
our laws are very greatly reducing the 
actual use of liquor by the bulk of the 
people, and that one effect of that will 
be a marked reduction in the number of 
cases of extreme neglect of children. 

Through mental clinics, and especial- 
ly through the examination of school 
children, we are finding cases of mental 
disorder and mental deficiency at an 
earlier period, and instead of removing 
them from their homes after they have 
become delinquent or have suffered 
from long periods of neglect or cruelty 
we are finding them sooner, caring for 
them as they should be cared for, and 
then they themselves will not be giving 
birth later to children whom they in 
turn will subsequently neglect. 

On the other hand, we must recog- 
nize this fact: We have never discov- 
ered in this country anything like all 
the cases of neglect of children. We 
have only hit on one here or there, 
when some peculiar fact or circum- 
stance has brought it to light. With 
all our humane societies, we have 
never sought them out systematically. 
Whenever a new county agency really 
seriously follows up all the suspicious 
cases, we have found always a much 
larger number of instances of neglect 
than we had before thought existed. 

So, we have, I think, an actually 
diminishing volume of neglect; but an 
increasing proportion which comes to 
our attention and is dealt with, and 









































we deal with it in a somewhat wiser 
way. Don’t you remember how you 
used to read of this or that terrible 
case of neglect of a child, looked at the 
picture of the child and read the ac- 
count of the trial, and then at the end, 
with what a sigh of relief and satis- 
faction we read that the child was tak- 
en away from those parents and com- 
mitted to some institution? That is 
where the average citizen stopped. 
That is where most of us stopped until 
lately. Now we are looking it up a 
little, to see how many of those chil- 
dren, going in at the front door of some 
institution, went out the back door, be- 
fore long, and back into that very same 
evil home, that very set of circum- 
stances, from which he had been res- 
cued not so very long before. It cer- 
tainly has been true in our state that a 
great proportion of the children res- 
cued from neglect and .cruelty have 
been supported for a time at public ex- 
pense, the parents being relieved of 
that burden, and then when they were 
able to work and turn in their earnings 
have found their way back to those 
very same homes. That isn’t a very 
effective way of dealing with neglect 
of children. Now we are getting dif- 
ferent light on it, and are finding that 
a great many of those cases of neglect 
were not so hopeless as we had been 
led to think they were; that it is pos- 
sible by probation, by home visitation, 
by close supervision, by medical diag- 
nosis and care, by advice, sometimes by 
material help, so to change circum- 

















stances in many of those homes that it 
isn’t necessary to take the children 
away at all. That is an important 
fact, bearing on the diminution of the 
number of children who must be cared 
for away from their homes. 


I regard to delinquent children, I 
have spoken of conditions in the 
State of New York. It certainly is 
true that there are many, many factors 
tending to reduce child delinquency. 
We haven’t so many half orphans, and 
that is a great factor. We have more 
adequate widows’ relief. We thought 
in New York City a very few years 
ago when we were spending about three 
or four hundred thousand dollars in 
widows’ relief that we were doing a 
good job. I believe that the reduction 
in our juvenile delinquency is not un- 
related to the fact that we are now 
spending some five million dollars a 
year in the City of New York to assist 
widows in the care of their children in 
their own homes. 

There is also a distinctly new trend 
in regard to crippled children, those 
most unfortunate little creatures; and 
this new trend is a general determina- 
tion that they shall be taken care of, 
cured, if possible, or at least their con- 
dition improved. That, I think, is a 
new trend. I don’t mean that we 
haven't had hospitals for crippled chil- 
dren for fifty years, for the first one 
in this country was established by the 
father of Theodore Roosevelt, as you 
may read in the book by his sister, Mrs. 
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Robinson. We came to have, later, 
two or three hospitals for crippled chil- 
dren, and they were equal to the de- 
mand. But, that was just the trouble. 
The crippled children weren’t in the 
way of demanding, and their parents 
weren't in the way of demanding. We 
didn’t stop to think how far above the 
working man’s family, all these agen- 
cies are, and how little he knows how 
to go about getting help, and the mere 
fact that he doesn’t know what to do, 
means he doesn’t do anything in a 
great many cases. 

These things have shown very clear- 
ly that the hospitals, even where seem- 
ingly equal to the demand, don’t mean 
that all crippled children are being 
cured. We had an epidemic of infan- 
tile paralysis in 1916 and after it was 
over, we established a series of clinics 
all over the state, with the best phy- 
sicians and surgeons and nurses we 
could get. To those clinics there came 
very large numbers of crippled chil- 
dren; but from a half to a third of 
those children had not been crippled in 
the recent epidemic, but in earlier epi- 
demics, and had gone unnoticed and 
uncared for all those years. 

We have to go out and find them. 
We can’t wait for them to come, be- 
cause they never will come, we must go 
out after them and bring them in, for 
we can’t afford to have any one of these 
children continue in a crippled condi- 
tion if it is possible to restore him to 
normal usefulness. 

(Turn to page 639) 
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ANY people at the present 
time seem to be dissatisfied, 
and we are all ready to ad- 
mit that there is something 

wrong in the business world, as other- 
wise there would not be certain periods 
of great depression following periods 
of prosperity. The friction between 
capital and labour should cease, and 
every man should be given an oppor- 
tunity to make an honest living, and 
attain a greater degree of happiness, 
whether he be rich or poor. 

My chief object is merely to outline 
an argument in favour of a new theory 
of human relationship in the hope that 
my suggestions may promote discus- 
sion. It is not necessary that you 
should agree with my conclusions. 

I remember listening to an address 
some years ago by the late Wm. T. 
Stead, Editer of the London Review 
of Reviews, This address was given 
during the time of the South African 
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war, and as Mr. Stead was not in sym- 
pathy with this war he was a very much 
hated man. On this occasion he said 
that he felt sure that in his audience 
were many people who felt they would 
be serving the State if they could take 
his life, and he went on to say that 
such feelings denoted a healthy state 
of public opinion, as anything that 
would cause men to think was useful 
even if this thinking was along lines 
quite at variance with the views of 
people in general. 

In comparatively early times and up 
to the close of the Victorian era there 
was a theory prevalent in western 
society that wealth could only be pro- 
duced while allowing the greatest pos- 
sible freedom of the energy and initia- 
tive of the individual.». This theory 
concentrated on the productive phase 
of economy, and left the distributive 
or social phase of it largely to chance, 
and human good-will. This “old in- 
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dividualism,”’ as we may call it for 
want of a better name, succeeded in its 
objective of increasing production. The 
increase in the quantity and variety of 
the- products of human intelligence and 
industry during the eighteenth, nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries needs no 
proof. Yet.history shows that the 
masses of today enjoy comforts and 
securities which were not enjoyed by 
the classes of five hundred years ago. 
Those of you who have ever visited 
Edinburgh Castle saw among other 
things the apartments of Mary Queen 
of Scots, and the thing that doubtless 
occurred to you was that you would 
not care to exchange your own quarters 
and furnishings for hers. If we con- 
sider the comforts and luxuries of mod- 
ern life, especially in the Western 
World, it is not hard to believe that we 
are much happier than our fathers of 
any former age. We enjoy a variety 
of nourishing and well cooked food, our 
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primitive ancestors devoured raw meat 
and roots. We are literally clothed in 
“purple dnd fine’—they went naked 
or clad in skins. We live in pleasant 
homes, they crouched in cheerless caves 
or scanty wind-breaks. We have a 
happy childhood and a comfortable old 
age—they often destroyed their chil- 
dren and turned their parents out to 
die. We dwell in peace and security— 
they lived in fear of wild animals and 
ferocious men. We enjoy a large meas- 
ure of personal independence and pri- 
vate right—they fought in an arena 
where “might was right” and brute 
force was law. 

But our modern civilization has its 
perils. As we remember the fate of 
Egypt and Assyria, Babylonia and 
Phoenicia, Greece and Rome—we have 
some cause to fear that our civilization 
also may pass away, and that we may 
revert to the barbarism and savagery 
whence we came. At least the events 
of the past few years have clearly 
shown that with all our strength we 
have our points of weakness even as the 
great Achilles was vulnerable in his 
heel. 

In the first place as the population 
and wealth of the world increase there 
is danger that its resources may be re- 
duced, if not exhausted. Our forests 
have been ruthlessly cut and burned. 
Our natural gas is almost gone. Our 
oil deposits may be exhausted in this 
generation. Our deposits of iron, cop- 
per, lead and other minerals are being 
depleted; our beds of coal are by no 
means unlimited, and even the fer- 
tility of the soil is being reduced. No 
general shortage is likely to occur in 
eur day, but if economic progress goes 
on in the future as in the past century 
the time may come when there will be 
comparative scarcity and poverty, and 
people will look back to our day as to 
the primitive Eden or to the fabled 
Golden Age. 

It is only fair to the “old individual- 
ism” to admit that it achieved mar- 
velous results in organizing the pro- 
ductive energies of society, but while 
this is true it is equally obvious that 
it sadly failed at the point to which 
it paid the least attention—namely, at 
the point of the distribution of the 
wealth it created. There is manifestly 
something radically wrong with a sys- 
tem of human relationships which pre- 
sents the strange contracts and weird 
social evils which we see all about us 
every day. Magnificent public build- 
ings and private homes contrasted with 
reeking slums. Feasting and gorging 
among those who have little hard phys- 
ical work to do over against the gnaw- 
ing torture of hunger and the deadly 
lassitude of malnutrition among those 
whose only hope of life is hard work. 
Elevators crammed with grain, stores 


packed with food and clothing, streets 
lined with empty houses, and yet thou- 
sands hungry, cold and _ homeless. 
Work in plenty and yet great legions 
out of work. Is this condition of things 
due to the unequal distribution of 
wealth ? 

Although the industrial system of 
the western world maintains its vast 
and increasing population, there is 
great inequality in the distribution of 
wealth and income, and growing dis- 
content among the relatively poor. In- 
equality in distribution is no new thing, 
and seems to be diminishing rather than 
increasing, but the wage earners of any 
progressive country under the influence 
of democracy, education and higher 
standards of living are developing new 
ideals and ambitions, demanding more 
of the necessaries and comforts of life, 
and murmuring against the present 
social order because it does not provide 
for the people as it should. 

Now it may be that the present 
social order with all its faults is better 
than any possible alternative, and that 
the case against capitalism is woefully 
weak, and yet in view of the many 
counts in the indictment, and the fierce 
invective of the prosecution many peo- 
ple are convinced that the defendant 
is guilty, and that the passive property 
owner, if not the active business man, 
is nothing but an exploiter and a para- 
site. 

It is easy to say to lay our economic 
ills at the door of capital, and many 
foolish people thus seek to destroy it. 
That, of course, is ridiculous. Capital 
is as indispensable to the production of 
wealth as labour or any other element 
of our productive economy, and must 
be paid for, under any economic sys- 
tem, just as labour is. The only ques- 
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tion is, are we paying too high a toll 
to capital? I think not. 

The Socialists’ contention is that this 
failure in the “old individualism” is 
sufficient ground for throwing over- 
board the whole theory of individual 
freedom. They would cure the matter 
by substituting corporate regulation for 
individual energy and initiative. They 
assume that the old individualism 
failed everywhere because the individ- 
ual was free. My contention is that it 
failed only at the point of distribution, 
and that it failed there, not because the 
individual was free, but because he was 
both ignorant of and indifferent to the 
social consequences of his individual 
act. 

My reason for this contention is that 
I think it can be shown that the eco- 
nomic evils of the “old individualism” 
may be largely traced to individual 
luxury and extravagance. If this is 
the case, one must either hold the view 
that individuals have been betrayed 
into these things by ignorance and care- 
lessness of their social consequences, or 
else practically give up his faith in 
humanity, which I, for one, refuse to 
do. 

It will be necessary, now, for me to 
outline my argument for fixing the 
blame for the economic evils of the 
“old individualism” largely upon pri- 
vate luxury and extravagance. 

The divisible material wealth of the 
world may be likened to what has been 
called “A heap of things.” The size 
of this “heap of things” will depend 
upon natural resources, capital, labour, 
management and morality. The first 
task of humanity is to so co-relate these 
elements as to effect an increase in the 
size of the wealth heap, or store of 
divisible things, in which, as we have 
seen, the “old individualism” was con- 
spicuously successful. 

When, however, we come to the 
vastly more complex and difficult task 
of dividing the wealth heap amongst 
the individuals who have coéperated 
directly or indirectly, in producing it, 
we find that we must take into account 
not only the size of the wealth heap 
but the composition of it. What is in 
it is fully as important as how much 
there is of it. If too much of it, for 
instance, is composed of non-edible 
things, somebody will have to go hun- 
gry, or at least undernourished. If 
there are not enough of the necessary 
articles of clothing in it, somebody will 
of necessity go unprotected from the 
weather. Obviously the more of the 
basic necessities there are in the heap, 
the easier it will be to give everybody 
enough of the things which all must 
have to fit them to contribute to the 
size of the heap, for it must not be 
forgotten that distribution affects pro- 
duction, a- fact which we may see ex- 
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emplified all about us in our own day 
if our eyes are open. 

The increasing demand for, and 
production of luxuries, brought about 
by social ignorance and carelessness 
has had a destructive and demoralizing 
effect upon every part of the economic 
structure, with only the lamentable re- 
sult of causing every part thereof to 
blame some other part for the break- 
down. 

There is at least one thing which 
automatically increases the cost of capi- 
tal, for which the capitalist is not di- 
rectly responsible, and that is the risk 
Luxury automatically in- 

For money spent upon 
luxuries has gone into something that 
is consumed, and which is completely 
wiped out by its consumption, leaving 
no residue of value behind for the in- 
crease of production. Furthermore, 
luxuries are dependent not upon needs, 
but upon whims and desires which have 
to be created or stimulated, and which 
are subject to uncontrollable changes 
in tastes and circumstances. When 
capital is diverted into such risky and 
unstable channels it must not only ask 
a larger return, but it must decrease 
the production of divisible necessities, 
lower the average buying power, and 
separate men by so much from the 
things they vitally need. 

The effect of luxury upon labour is 
even more directly disastrous than upon 
capital. It is no accident that luxury 
and extravagance always precede the 
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decadence and fall of any race or na- 
tion. No other result is morally or 
economically possible. Neither is it 
any accident that the more luxurious 
is the life of any society, the more ex- 
treme are the social and economic con- 
trasts to be found therein. The more 
palaces there are, the more hovels there 
must be. The more sumptuous the 
banquets, the longer the bread-lines. 
The more exquisite and costly and use- 
less the garments displayed in the 
stores, the more people who must shiver 
outside these great plate-glass win- 
dows, cursing God and men as the 
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winter winds cut their shivering bodies 
to the bone. 

Luxury is ruinous to labour for 
many reasons. By the automatic action 
of the poverty it promotes it causes de- 
terioration in the mental and bodily 
efficiency of the workers. Of these 
effects the more disastrous is that upon 
the minds of the manual workers. By 
luxury the workers have been driven to 
the effective, but deleterious weapon of 
collective bargaining which means the 
repression of energy and initiative in 
the individual worker. By luxury they 
have been driven to such strange men- 
tal perversions as the belief that work 
destroys work, that lurking fear that 
if they do their work there will be no 
work left to do in a world where the 
scope for work is illimitable. All these 
things, and many others, too numerous 
to mention, slow up production, destroy 
buying power, increase the risk of 
capital, and lead inevitably to hate, 
bitterness, bloodshed and straight de- 
struction of existing wealth. 

Luxury has the same effect upon 
commerce and upon all that phase of 
economic life which is necessary to the 
functioning of the directly productive 
elements of capital and labour. As in 
the case of capital, even more so with 
commerce, luxury increases the risk of 
business, and makes necessary the ex- 
action of a larger toll by the middle- 
man than his actual service justifies. 
Capital is in the fortunate position of 
being able to take its toll at the initia- 
tion of the productive process. Com- 
merce must get its bit in the very hap- 
hazard distributive and its 
risks are therefore greater. Commerce 
therefore adopts many devices to pro- 
tect itself from loss. For example, it 
has in recent years invoked for its pro- 
tection the whole modern 
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advertising which in the year 1914 in- 
volved in Great Britain and the United 
States alone a charge of £550,000,000 
sterling against the wealth heap of 
those countries. There is a type of 
advertising which is legitimate, namely, 
that which is devoted to the enlighten- 
ment of men on values. But for the 
most part, modern advertising, cer- 
tainly the more expensive part of it, is 
occupied not with the enlightenment, 
but with the exploitation of humanity, 
with the sordid and soul-destroying 
business of creating artificial wants 
and fads. 

As an illustration of what I mean— 
possibly some of you have seen in some 
of the American magazines an ad con- 
cerning a certain face powder. The 
statement in connection therewith be- 
ing, ““The measure of a woman’s beauty 
is her make-up.” Such advertising if 
not harmful is certainly not dignified. 
Advertising enormously increases the 
toll of the middle-man, thus promoting 
the production of non-essentials, the 
diversion of capital and labour from 
the creation of real wealth, the waste 
of raw materials, the congestion of 
transportation, the lessening of buying 
power among the masses, the creation 
of poverty, inefficiency and discontent. 

It, therefore, would seem that ac- 
cording to this reasoning the consumer 
(that means each one of us) is the one 
responsible for all our present day ills. 
He apparently is to blame for every- 
thing, particularly the consumption of 
luxuries. How, therefore, are we to 
deal with the consumer? Is there not 
a straight and rugged path which leads 
surely to better things? Personally I 
believe that it is quite possible, by edu- 
cation and example to interest the indi- 
vidual in the careful and wise pursuit 
of a better society, and that the only 
social principles that will ever have 
any value for them or influence upon 
him are those he sees for himself, not 
those he has forced upon him. We 
must by education show the individual 
that the wealth he seeks so earnestly 

(Turn to page 640) 
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The Country Weekly Will Survive 


Through Service to Its Community 


ITHOUT its weekly 
newspaper, the typical 
Americancommunity 
would be like a_ school 
without a teacher, a church without a 
pastor, or a town without a Kiwanis 
club. In the aggregate, the country 
weekly determines the outcome of more 
elections, exerts a greater influence for 
constructive community progress, is 
read longer by more members of the 
family and constitutes, with its circula- 
tion of 15,000,000, a better advertising 
medium than any other group of news- 
papers or periodical publications. 

In addition to which it is the most 
specialized of publications and at the 
same time the most universal in appeal. 
When properly conducted, it cultivates 
so intensively its home news field that 
city dailies, farm journals and general 
magazines circulating in the same terri- 
tory become only secondary influences 
at best. Read by all members of the 
family excepting the youngest children 
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and by neighbors, not infrequently, the 
country weekly multiplies its circula- 
tion figures by four or five to obtain a 
fair estimate of its number of readers. 








HE School of Journalism 

of the University of Mis- 
sourt under the direction of Pro- 
fessor John H. Casey, is anx- 
tous to codperate with Kiwanis 
clubs in the placing of news- 
paper men. Any clubs in com- 
munities wanting young news- 
paper men to locate and operate 
small town papers and help 
build up their communities 
through these local newspapers, 
should communicate with Pro- 
fessor Casey. 




















Likewise, the country weekly is proud 
to interpret its power in terms of 
reader-hours. Whereas the city daily is 
probably read for fifteen minutes to 
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half an hour, before it is trampled 
under foot in a street car or tossed 
aside after supper to make way for the 
evening’s theatre party, at least a 
couple of hours are spent on the coun- 
try weekly with the personal and so- 
cial items, the country correspondence, 
the editor’s witticisms, the court pro- 
ceedings and the equally interesting 
news of bargain sales at local stores. 
About Thursday the weekly is divided 
into sections around the family reading 
table so that three or four members of 
the family may read at the same time. 
Then, if bedtime comes too soon, the 
home paper is laid aside until another 
evening or until Sunday, when the 
unread news is still news because it is 
intimate and personal and about folks 
you know, which makes all the differ- 
ence in the world to most of us. 
When it is pointed out that in this 
land of ours we have only about 600 
daily newspapers with circulations of 
more than 10,000 copies each, as com- 
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pared to our 11,500 country weeklies 
plus 1,400 country dailies with circula- 
tions of less than 10,000 copies, the 
average citizen does not find it so hard 
to realize, in comparison, what a great 
influence is exerted in this country by 
the country press. Even the aggregate 
circulations of all dailies, both metro- 
politan and small town, totaled only 
33,000,000 copies as compared to 15,- 
000,000 circulation for the country 
weekly last year. Morning dailies, city 
and country, have only a circulation of 
13,000,000 and evening dailies 20,- 
000,000. 

It has been charged that the country 
weekly is provincial. Of course it is. 
Up to a certain point, provincialism 
may be defended as a good thing. So, 
too, are New York newspapers provin- 
cial. The interests of the average 
reader make it so. And we hear from 
unauthoritative sources that the coun- 
try weekly is passing. It is quite true 
that 3,059 weekly newspapers went out 
of existence during the nine years of 
and following the war. These papers 
have been consolidated in many cases 
with other papers in the same town or 
county, especially with the county seat 
papers. The result is fewer but better 
country weeklies, not a situation to be 
deplored, nor to be wondered at in 
view of the widening field of acquain- 
tanceship made possible in rural dis- 


tricts by good roads and automobiles. 


LONG with this tendency towards 
centralization of population has 
sprung up a new type of community 
weekly which seems to be thriving in 
the suburbs of our larger cities like 
Chicago. One of these suburban week- 
ly publishers is reported to have done a 
gross business of $55,000 last year. 
There are many others which come to 
my desk filled with advertising, inter- 
spersed with local news notes, carry- 
ing with them the evidences of con- 
siderable prosperity. Some take the 
form of magazines, some are news- 
papers printed on extra fine quality of 
print paper, while others are the old 
familiar country weekly in replica, All 
are simply a copy of the country week- 
ly in content. They record the births, 
the deaths and the marriages of the 
community they serve. They collect 
and publish the social items and other 
local community news which the big 
city papers have not time to gather 
nor room to print because it is of in- 
terest to only a small section of the big 
city. 

Yet it is news of a type that has made 
the community newspaper wherever it 
has taken root, news that is personal, 
intimate, full of human interest, in 
many cases elemental and all of it tre- 
mendously interesting to a_ limited 
group, which leads me to prophesy that 
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we will always have the country 
weekly with us in some form even 
though all of our population moved to 
the cities over night. And these com- 
munity weeklies, collectively and indi- 
vidually, will always exert a tremen- 
dous influence for the building of better 
homes, better communities in which to 
live, and better men and women. 

It is also noticeable that country 
weeklies are becoming strong and pros- 
perous in towns which for several years 
have considered themselves daily news- 
paper towns but in which the dailies 
have neglected the rural districts of 
the trade territory outlying, and to 
some extent have allowed local news to 
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be crowded out by telegraphic reports 
of happenings off in some remote part 
of the country or world. I know per- 
sonally of several such towns of 6,000 
to 15,000 population in different states 
in which the weekly newspaper property 
is returning a higher net return on the 
investment than the daily. The mer- 
chants of such a town, realizing that 
the daily has got away from the funda- 
mentals of country newspapering, will 
welcome the opportunity to place adver- 
tising in the weekly paper which de- 
votes itself to the intensive cultivation 
of the local field and has a paper going 
to almost all of the rural mail boxes 
in the trade territory served. 

As contrasted with the primitive type 
of country weekly in America, run for 
political purposes primarily, the mod- 
ern type of country weekly has pros- 
perity spelled on every page and in 
every issue. Nearly all typical coun- 
try weeklies are dependent upon agri- 
culture for their existence. Yet it is 
substantially true that the average 
country weekly does not take full ad- 
vantage of its opportunities for useful- 
ness among its farmer-subscribers. 

It is time for the country editor, as 
well as the country generally, to realize 
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how truly our farming industry is the 
basis of our national prosperity and 
of most of our business in small towns, 
and for him to do what he can to pro- 
mote the welfare of those who are en- 
gaged in the business of agriculture, 
that he, in so doing, may be promoting 
the welfare of all. Evidence that op- 
portunities exist in strictly rural dis- 
tricts, for country newspapers properly 
run, may be noted in two middlewest 
towns each of only 800 population. In 
spite of the smallness of the towns these 
two newspapers, one in Missouri and 
one in Iowa, are outstanding in every 
respect, prosperous, well printed, full 
of interesting local news, well edited. 
One of these papers with a circulation 
of 3,000 has 90 per cent of its paper 


going into rural mail boxes each 
week. It gets $2 a year from the sub- 


scriber in advance and charges 30 cents 
per column inch for local advertising. 
With a circulation list 90 per cent 
strictly rural, how else could such a 
paper maintain or justify itself than by 
careful attention to local news of the 
farms and farm families of that com- 
munity ? 

Yet there are many weeklies with cir- 
culations more than 50 per cent strictly 
rural which make no attempt to gather 
news of the farms. They print the 
local gossip of the town in which the 
paper is published and somehow man- 
age to “get by.” But they are not the 
most successful type—the kind I like 
to speak of as those country weeklies 
with the agricultural flavor. Between 
them, there’s as much difference as be- 
tween a Chicago packing house ham and 
one that has been home-cured and hick- 
ory-smoked on a Missouri farm. 

In make-up the country weekly is be- 
coming more attractive and turning 
more to display, although it is not ap- 
ing the city newspaper very closely. A 
few country weeklies have taken to 
using streamer headlines in imitation 
of metropolitan dailies but most week- 
lies reserve their banner lines against 
the time when half the town shall burn 
down, which, no doubt, is a commend- 
able thing for them to do. Some coun- 
try editors go so far as to use very little 
display so their papers will look as dif- 
ferent as possible from the typical 
scare-headed city daily. The country 
weekly has no street sales to speak of, 
so why should it shriek and excite its 
readers? There are many weeklies, 
however, which are so ultra-conserva- 
tive typographically that their printed 
pages look monotonous and formidable 
and, without attractive headlines, the 
news that one is interested in has to be 
sought out rather painstakingly. 

In dressing up their papers, country 
editors of the more progressive type are 
looking to their advertising as well as 

(Turn to page 640) 
































: Square Pegs—Square Holes 


Vocational Guidance and Placement a Major Activity of the 
Oakland, California, Kiwanis (lub 


By C. D. MUELLER, M. O. 


Memser, Kiwanis Cius or Oak.LANbD; INTERNATIONAL 
ComMITTEE ON VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE AND PLACEMENT 


HE Kiwanis Club of Oakland, 


California, through its Com- 
mittee on Boys’ Work and 
Sub-committee on Boy Scouts and 


Baby Hospital, decided to investigate 
another field of usefulness, that of 
vocational guidance and placement of 
boys and girls. 

In 1924, at the request of the writer, 
then Chairman of the Committee on 
Boys’ Work, an additional sub-com- 
mittee on Vocational Guidance and 
Placement ‘was created, the principal 
duty of which was to counsel with and 
guide part-time high school boys and 
girls and place them in positions which 
would enable them to continue their 
school requirements and yet help them 
to earn financial assistance. Begin- 
ning with the boys, certified from the 


Oakland University High School, sit- 
uations for a number of these were 
found by members of the club. 
Through these contacts, the larger and 
wider aspects of guidance and place- 
ment, its many fruitful fields yet un- 
plowed became apparent to this com- 
mittee. Many interesting phases were 
presented and discussed. 

Upon a number of occasions I have 
read the statement made by mercan- 
tile rating corporations that ninety per 
cent of business men are failures, that 
after the age of sixty years all but ten 
per cent are dependent upon others. 
The causes and reasons for this large 
number of unsuccessful men have been 
variously given, but are embraced prin- 
cipally under incompetency, misman- 
agement and misfortune. ‘This state- 


ment, founded undoubtedly upon ob- 
servation and statistics, has caused me 
much mental speculation. 

How much of this failure is inher- 
ent and fundamental in the individual 
and traceable to traits of character 
and youthful tendencies? How many 
of these failures are square pegs in 
round holes or round pegs in square 
holes throughout all their days, with- 
out the ability to adjust themselves to 
misfitting conditions ? 

The boy of today is the man of the 
future and will take our place in citizen- 
ship, business, the aits and professions, 
government, etc. In the boy are con- 
cealed all potentialities which if rec- 
ognized and given the opportunity to 
become real and properly directed 


(Turn to page 642) 





The top picture shows Dr. 
S. C. Kohs, Kiwanian and 
Past President of the Coun- 
ceil, addressing a group of 
Oakland High School stu- 
dents. The picture to the 
left shows C. D. Mueller, 
Chairman of the Oakland 
Kiwanis Club Guidance and 
Placement Committee and 
the club’s representative in 



























the Oakland Council, the 
manager of the U.S. Employ- 
ment Service, Junior Divi- 
sion, and Toni Stevens in 
consultation, Through this 
consultation it was learned 
that Toni had a mechanical 
bent and the picture to the 
: right shows him hard at 
4 work in a machine shop. 














Education and Industry 
Getting ‘Rid of ~Man’s Brotherhood to the Ox 


By Dr. JOHN M. THOMAS 


Presipent, Rutcers Universiry, New Brunswick, New JERSEY 


FE are all amazed at the 

expansion of education in 

these modern times. We 

all know that education is 
costing a great deal more than it used 
to, that the expense of education to the 
tax-payer is continually increasing. We 
have seen educational plants planned 
to be sufficient for many years become 
in a short time inadequate for the in- 
creasing demands upon the public 
schools. 

I would like to show you the rea- 
sons for this modern expansion of edu- 
cation and to explain why we must 
expect still further demands for in- 
creasing support of the public schools. 
To do that I would like to go back 
to one of the parables spoken by the 
greatest of all teachers some two thou- 
sand years ago, the parable of the 
sower who went forth to sow. The 
sower took a bag of grain from the 
granary near the home, loaded it on a 
rude wagon of local manufacture, car- 
ried it out thus to a field which had 
been plowed with a wooden plow and 
harrowed with a wooden harrow form- 
ing a very imperfect seed bed. Then 
the sower took a smaller bag, filled it 
with the grain, slung it at his side, 
and went broadcasting the grain over 
the field, with his utmost skill secur- 
ing only an uneven stand of the grain, 
some seed fell by the wayside, some 
among thorns and some in rocky places. 
When the harvest was ripe he put forth 
the sickle, a hand instrument, merely a 
curved knife with a handle, and bend- 
ing down low, his face close to the 
‘round, so as not to waste any of the 
straw, he swung the sickle to and fro 
through the long weary day, laying 
the grain in little bundles across the 
field. It was taken to the threshing 
floor, at that time merely a hard trod- 
den place in the open field, and trodden 
upon by oxen that the wheat might be 
separated. Then the straw, the chaff 
and the wheat were thrown together in 
the air that the wind might blow the 
chaff away. The wheat was gathered 
into the bags, taken back to the gran- 
ary, and the women took therefrom 
and ground it in a hand mill in order 
that they might make bread for their 
children. That was two thousand years 


ago. 


About seventy-five years ago my 
father was a sower going forth to sow 
in the fields of northern New York. 
He took a bag of grain from the gran- 
ary near the home, loaded it on a 
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rude wagon of local manufacture, took 
it out to a field which had been plowed 
with a wooden plow and harrowed with 
a wooden harrow, merely a log of 
wood into which pegs had been driven, 
and my father took a smaller bag and 
filled it with the grain and slung it at 
his side and went broadcasting the 
grain over the field. When the harvest 
was ripe he put forth not the sickle 
but the cradle, likewise a hand instru- 
ment, a scythe with a wooden frame, 
and swung the cradle to and fro, lay- 
ing the grain in little bundles across 
the field. It was then taken to the barn 
floor and threshed by hand with a flail 
and the wheat separated from the chaff 
by a very crude contrivance, taken back 
to the granary, ground into flour in a 
mill turned by water power from that 
same farm, in order that the mother 
might make bread for her children. 
From two thousand years ago, or I 
might have gone back four thousand 
years ago, to the earliest times of 
which we have any record of agricul- 
tural practice, to sixty or seventy-five 
years ago, there had been practically 
no change in agricultural practice,—in- 
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dividual labor, the man on his own 
farm, manual labor and hand tools. 

But from seventy-five years ago to 
now how utterly marvellous the 
change! Now the tractor moves across 
the field dragging a gang of plows with 
harrows in the same operation, form- 
ing a perfect seed bed. No longer is 
the grain broadcast over the field but 
the mechanical seeder lays the grain 
in long perfectly even rows, securing 
a perfect stand. When the harvest is 
ripe, it is neither the sickle nor yet the 
cradle, but the reaper and binder com- 
pleting all in one operation. It used 
to take four and one-half hours of man- 
ual labor to grow a bushel of wheat. 
Now it requires ten minutes. That is 
the reason, because of the use of com- 
plicated machinery and the application 
of science to this industry, that the 
farmer can still perform his function 
despite his relatively diminished num- 
bers. 

When the first census of the United 
States was taken there were five men 
on the farm for one man in the town. 
Now there are two men in the town 
engaged in industry and commerce for 
one man on the farm. Yet the man 
on the farm is still performing his 
function, producing over ninety per 
cent of the food of our tables, and 
forty per cent of the raw material of 
manufacture. Fifty per cent of the 
gross tonnage of the American rail- 
ways is classified by the carriers them- 
selves as agricultural produce. The 
farmer is still performing his function, 
but he is doing it despite his diminished 
numbers only by the use of compli- 
cated machinery and the application of 
science to his industry. 

The hoe is out of date as an agri- 
cultural implement. If our tillers of 
the soil were still using the primitive 
methods typified by the hoe, our great 
industries would cease, our mighty 
cities would starve, our whole modern 
industrial and commercial civilization 
would fall to pieces. There has come 
about a vastly increased complexity in 
agricultural practice, the simplest and 
most primitive as well as the most 
fundamental of all industries, a vastly 
increased complexity of life due to the 
introduction of machinery and the ap- 
plication of science. 
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Now I want to point out to you that 
that same change, in direction of in- 
creased complexity through the appli- 
cation of science, has taken place in 
every industry which has to do with 
the supply of our common and ordinary 
wants as men. 

My grandfather on my mother’s side 
boasted the honorable occupation of a 
maker of boots and shoes, chiefly boots. 
He was quite an old man when I was 
a very young boy and he used to enter- 
tain me telling me how he practiced 
his profession, for he was proud of it. 
He made a pair of boots that went on 
the feet of a Vice-President of the 
United States to Washington and was 
very sure that no better pair of boots 
went into Washington that year than 
those he had made for the Vice-Presi- 
dent. Now he used to tell me how he 
conducted his business. He would take 
his little kit of hand tools and a few 
rolls of leather from his home and go 
out to some family where he had been 
engaged and measure the feet of the 
family, the head of the family and the 
children all the way down, and with 
his little kit of hand tools he would 
manufacture the boots and shoes, chief- 
ly boots, that the family required for 
a space of a year. That was the only 
kind of a shoe factory that existed in 
the early days of my grandfather. To- 
day there is a corporation with its 
headquarters in the City of Bosten, 
capitalized at fifty million dollars, en- 
gaged in the manufacture of machinery 
used in the manufacture of shoes and 
boots, and there is not a single article 
on the list of the United Shoe Ma- 
chinery Company that would be in the 
slightest degree intelligible to my 
grandfather, if that kind old friend of 
my boyhood could be brought back to 
life. He wouldn’t know what those 
complicated machines were for. He 
wouldn’t recognize them as having any 
connection with the industry in which 
he had spent his life. 

That is only one more illustration. 
_I might take the illustration of any 
avocation, almost, in which any of you 


What a difference between the hotel 
business of today as exemplified by this 
city, famous for its hostelries the world 
over, and the hotel business as it was 
practiced in the days of Washington! 
How different are our modern retail 
stores and our banks! Everywhere in- 
creased complexity, larger organiza- 
tion, due to application of science to 
industry. 

Now just let that fact rest while we 
notice the change which has been going 
on in our educational practice in the 
direction of expansion. The public 
schools we fancy always existed much 
as they are today, but that is an al- 
together wrong fancy, not true to his- 
tory. The public schools of New Jersey 
are less than one hundred years 
old. Education used to be a private 
affair or an affair of the churches. 
There was a great fight necessary be- 
fore the public took over responsibility 
for education. In New Jersey that 
occurred along in the thirties and led 
finally to the establishment of public 
schools, schools supported by the pro- 
ceeds of public taxation. It wasn’t law- 
ful a century ago for a community in 
this state to levy taxes for the support 
of public schools. Now if the protago- 
nists of public education back in the 
thirties had said that they proposed 
public schools supported by taxation in 
which pupils should be taught Latin, in 
which the girl should have an opportu- 
nity to study home economics, and the 
boy should have shop work, mechanical 
drawing and all that sort of thing, 
they would have utterly lost their case. 
In fact no such thing as that was in 
their minds. They had elementary 
education only in mind. The high 
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school movement came later. There 
isn’t a high school in these United 
States that can trace back its history 
for much more than one hundred years, 
In fact the first public high school in 
the United States celebrated its hun- 
dredth anniversary only one year ago. 
In 1870 there were not five hundred 
public high schools in the entire United 
States. There are nineteen thou- 
sand and we are building new high 
schools in this country at the rate of 
one a day, great magnificent buildings 
costing a half million or more. I have 
assisted in the dedication of a public 
high school—not in a city of the first 
class either—that cost a million and 
one-half. Such buildings are being put 
up at the rate of one a day. Not merely 
that, we have extended public educa- 
tion from the elementary and second- 
ary grade up into the higher education 
of the state college and the state uni- 
versity. Every state in this nation has 
now a state college or university, one 
or more, which is functioning as a pub- 
lic institution, with courses of study 
designed to meet the needs of the agri- 
(Turn to page 648) 
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Is Lite Worth Living? 


eAn Irishman Said It Depends on the Liver 


By JAMES J. WALSH, M.D. 


PROFESSOR or PuystoLocicaL PsycHOoLoGy 


N order to answer the question “Is 

Life Worth Living?” we must 

ask, “What is Life?’ I wish I 

knew. We have no definition for 
it. Is life worth living? An Irish- 
man said it depends on the liver. It 
depends not only upon. you but upon 
the body you carry around. The Irish- 
man also said, “Life is dangerous at 
best and very few of us get out of it 
alive.” As soon as you are born you 
begin to die. 

The first thing life has need of is 
What is protoplasm? 
God only knows. Our bodies are five- 
sixths water. Water is free. You can 
get five-sixths of our bodies for noth- 
ing. The fat in our bodies would 
make seven bars of soap. You can get 
seven bars of soap for 25¢. The iron 
would make 15¢ worth of ten penny 
nails. Phosphorus and sulphur would 
make 10¢ worth of matches. Iodine 1¢. 
You can buy 150 pounds of man for 
92¢. You can buy them in quantities 
at 61¢ a hundred. 

Is that all we are? Is that all we 
are interested in? We have defined 
man as a tool making and tool using 
animal. Some animals use tools. The 
ant will do things with a pebble. A 
monkey will use a club. Not because 
it is nearer to us but because it is 
natural to animal life. Any animal 
that uses tools is not a man. Monkeys 
are not men, because they do not have 
the mind of men. I am not interested 
in the man who uses the spade and 
pick and ax, but I am interested in the 
man who conceived the idea of Saint 
Peter's Cathedral—Michael Angelo. 
He had no steel machinery of any 
kind. The mind of Michael Angelo 
did not need tools and machinery. He 
made a dome twice the size of any 
dome in this country, because there 
was a man behind it. Michael Angelo 
has lived for 350 years. He will live 
350 more. There is something in him 
I would like to know about. There 
is something behind all that which is 
very interesting. 

There are seven world riddles—mat- 
ter, motion, law, life, sensation,. con- 
science, free will. These first three we 


protoplasm. 
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may learn something about, but the 
rest we do not know anything about. 
We not only do not know, but we prob- 
ably never will know. You say, surely 
we do know a great deal about these 
things. What is matter? What is 
ether? Is it a theoretic body that ex- 
ists between us and the sun. The radio 
has changed something. It shows us 
that ether is elastic. In order to get 
vibrations something must be elastic. 
All the elastic things we know about 
are very solid. Ether presents no op- 
position to bodies passed through it. 
If I ask my Irish friend what mind is, 
he says, “No matter.” If I say what 
is matter he says, “Never mind.” 

We have no definition for health 
that would satisfy a physician. Plato 
said the best way to be healthy was to 
have something the matter with you 
when you are young, not too serious, 
and then take care of it. You will live 
on and on and on. We have no defi- 
nition. We have no definition for in- 
sanity. My friend said when one is 
insane he is one-half off and the other 
one-half is not quite on anyhow. He 
said morons are more on than off or 
more off than on. A high-grade moron 
is more on than off and a low-grade 
moron is more off than on. 

It is said there are eleven possible 
plots. There are twenty-nine books in 
the world. Where there are two wom- 
en and a man, it is comedy. Where 
there are two men and one woman it is 
tragedy. 

Life continues to be mysterious. 
Most of us are off and the rest are 
not quite on. A great many think we 
are learning so much that surely now 
we will have all knowledge. Do you 
think that science is solving any mys- 
teries? They are solving problems. 
It is not so much the ignorance of man- 
kind as it is knowing so many things 
that are not so. My friend says a 
highbrow has more education than he 
has intelligence. A lot of these think 
they are solving mysteries. They are 
learning mighty little about the why- 
ness and nothing about the whatness. 
The mystery is getting deeper right 
along. 

In the field of astronomy, before we 
had the telescope anyone looking into 
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the heavens would see about three thou- 
sand stars. Gallileo invented a tele- 
scope and he saw about 30,000 stars. 
The strength of the telescope was in- 
creased and we could see about 100,000 
stars. Now we have telescopes through 
which we can see three hundred and 
five billion stars. The mystery of the 
universe has increased in that propor- 
tion. It is easier to understand the 
universe with three thousand stars than 
with three hundred billion. 

The sun is 186,000 light years away 
from the earth. If the sun’s light went 
out the light would continue for one 
hundred years. Some say life is be- 
coming simpler. We are beginning to 
inhabit the earth. They say life is 
longer. They look forward to the time 
when life will be all happiness be- 
cause we are going to get rid of dis- 
ease. Mathematical experts can give 
all sorts of figures. You know you 
can make figures say anything you like. 
My friend says there are three kinds 
of life—life, damn life, and static. So 
there are lies, damn lies, and mathemat- 
ical experts. Figures can be made to 
say anything you want them to say. 
Facts are truths, but facts are not 
truths unless you have all the facts. 
We used to say a generation was thirty- 


four to thirty-five years. Now the 
average life is fifty-five years. We 


have added twenty years. The death 
rate used to be seventy per thousand. 
Now it is ten per thousand. We kill 
a great many people in Chicago, but 
we live longer; we are wiping out dis- 
ease, smallpox, etc., though you can’t 
get people to be vaccinated. In Ger- 
many some years ago the professor of 
medicine asked us to go with him to 
see some cases of smallpox. Some 
colored people had come there, and had 
the smallpox. The professor said, 
“As you will never have a chance to 
see smallpox in Germany, come over 
and see what it looks like.” He did 
not urge the foreigners to go over. He 
said they might be taking some risk 
but we had been vaccinated some four 
times and he was sure we would not 
take smallpox. : 

We said that we had wiped out the 
Bubonic plague, then influenza came 
along after the great war and killed as 
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many people in eight months as we 
killed in four years of the war. Fifty 
years ago we had 149 hospitals. To- 
day we have 7,000. We had fifty beds 
to start with, now we have 35,000 beds. 
We are building hospitals right along. 
We need them. They are crowded. 
One hundred thousand people have died 
of cancer. It takes cancer three to five 
years to get you. It takes heart disease 
five years. Kidney disease six years. 
There is ever so much more suffering 
than there used to be. Twenty years 
ago we had few nurses. Now we can 
take all the nurses they give us and 
have lots of people taking their own 
care of patients besides. 

I am not so much of an optimist. 
Because we are doing so much with 
medicine, I do not think we are in- 
creasing the happiness of mankind. 
We need not think we are building 
up heaven on earth, because we are 
not. Huxley said he did not know 
enough about God and truth to be sure 
of their influence in this werld, but if 
an infinite being had wanted to create 
a place where human beings would 
have to suffer as much as they could 
stand, he would have created the con- 
dition of affairs we have here. 

Some people think the rich are hap- 
py, especially the idle rich. Look at 
their children. Many years ago the 
man who wrote the greatest history 
said, “The great majority of mankind 
of our era who rise above the common 
herd are those who have gone through 


hard things when they were young.” 
Plato said, “This life is absurd if 
there is no other life.” A sophomore, 
when he heard this expression said, 
“Say, those old fellows used to get some 
thoughts sometimes, didn’t they? but 
why didn’t they express them better ?” 
Someone asked how he would have said 
it. He said, “If there is no other life, 
then someone handed us a lemon.” 
What is life and what are we going 
to get out of it? Some people say 
Dante had no fun in him. He was 
full of humor. Look at the way he 
punished the murmerers in his “Infer- 
no.” They saw nothing in life worth 
while. They are the kind of people 
who say, “I know the sun is shining 
today, but it was raining yesterday and 
it will be tomorrow.”” Dante had them 
in hell sinking beneath the surface of 
the mud and going, “Blub, blub, blub.” 
Dante had great difficulty in trying 
to decide what should be done with peo- 
ple who had not done any evil, but who 
had not done any good. He took an 
old legend. When there was war in 
heaven an Irishman named Michael led 
the hosts of heaven. There were some 
angels who did not take sides. They 
sat on the fence. When they finished 
the contest they decided to put these 
angels in the depths of hell where they 
were stung by small insects. Nothing 
else was small enough. There they 
howled all day long over their wasted 
opportunities. 
What are you going to do for peo- 
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ple? Most of us think, what are we 
going to do for ourselves? Anyone 
who dies rich disgraces himself. He 
misses the fun of distributing his mon- 
ey. That is an interesting thing to do. 

One of these people when he came 
to the Gates of St. Peter was asked 
what he had done for others. He said 
that the Christmas Eve before he died 
he gave a boy 10 cents for a newspaper 
and told him to keep the change. Peter 
said, “What will we do with him, 
Gab?” Gabriel said, “Give him his 
9 cents back and tell him to go to hell.” 
I told that story before an audience of 
nuns. The old nuns laughed. The 
young ones just gasped. I mentioned 
it to the sister afterward and apolo- 
gized. She said it was all right she 
had given them that story for morn- 
ing meditation. How many of us who 
were asked what they had done for 
other people would have anything to 
say. An American millionaire went 
down below and Satan told his imps 
to make it hot for him. The imp 
asked “Why?” Satan said he was an 
American millionaire and he did not 
want him to think that cut any ice 
there. 

If man is only an animal that makes 
and uses tools and dies when he is 
through, he is only 6lc worth of mat- 
ter. Life is ever so much more than 
that—beauty and art and deep feeling 
for other people. It is the 
thing there is. Let’s make something 
of it. 


greatest 














Bow Strings 


By WALTER BARBER 


SECRETARY, Kiwanis CLus or Lone Beacu, CALIFORNIA 


AR too few business men real- 

ize or give any special thought 

to the important place music 

has in our every day lite. Many 
would say that Edwin Markham is 
idealistic in his inspiring poem, “God 
Singing”: 


When men are brothers and All’s for 
All, 
A glory into the world will fall, 
Love's star will soar into the brain, 
Beauty will ease the heart's old pain, 
And men be wildly glad of earth, 
With all her mystery and mirth; 
A starry light will touch each face, 
A glory from the Inward Place. 


Tongues cannot tell the joy to come 

When sad lips of life—long dumb— 
Shall break out in singing ; waves 

Will shout the glory to the graves ; 
Hills will repeat it to the sky, 

Young seraphs answer with a cry, 
Souls will ascend on lyric wing, 

And God look out of Heaven and 


sing. 


After all is Markham really so far 
ahead of his time? We see thousands 
of our business men meeting as broth- 
ers and lifting up their voices in song. 
Is it too much to say that souls are 
ascending on lyric wings ? 

We must remember, however, that it 
were not ever thus. Time was when 
soul of men knew no song and melody 
was stranger to his lips. Journey back 
through the multiplied centuries and 
visualize a scene, some fifty thousand 
years ago. The hot Paleolithic sun is 
fast approaching the western hills. A 
group of human beings are squatting 
about the carcass of a reindeer, break- 
ing their fast of many days. There 
is little or no conversation, each seems 
intent alone upon devouring as much 
of the fresh kill as his starved capacity 
will permit. A few, having dulled the 
keen edges of their appetites, are suck- 
ing the rich marrow from the split 
thigh bone of the deer, a sort of primor- 
dial dessert. 

Little can be heard save the crunch 
—crunch—crunch of the _ feasting 
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tribesmen. Suddenly as if some pre- 
monitory signal had been given, the 
crunching ceases, to be followed almost 
instantly by the curdling cry of the 
jackall pack on the bluffs above. The 
sun, by this time, has dipped beneath 
the hills and darkness is coming on. 
A grunt from the Old Man of the 
tribe causes several of the older women 
to shamble forth to gather dry moss 
from the boggs and sticks and brush 
for the protecting fire. Placing their 
gleanings in a pile near the carcass, 
with the moss on the windward side, 
they return to their eating, while the 
Old Man, taking one more juicy 
mouthful, slides over to the pile of 
tinder, draws forth a flint and a piece 
of pyrites, proceeds to strike them to- 
gether. Presently a spark falls into 
the dry moss and the tiny flame is soon 
sending its fingers throughout the 
whole pile. Watching it but for a mo- 
ment the Old Man returns to his eat- 
ing while the hungry jackalls whine 
their disappointment at the widening 
circle of light. 
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The family, with the fire burning 
brightly, and with sufficient fuel to 
last the long night through, forget the 
jackalls and are heedless of the night 
sounds of other predatory animals. 
When the last appetite is sated to its 
utmost desire, the Old Man moves 
closer to the fire and with a glow on 
his face, that will centuries later be 
termed filial affection, grunts forth an 
order to a strapping youngster just 
breaking into manhood and gestures 
the others to gather around. The 
young man is to tell how he had taken 
the swift deer, so happily ending their 
painful fast. 

With meager words and with many 
gestures he tells of his long and tire- 
some journey in search of game and of 
his disappointing and empty handed 
return, to find at the very portal of the 
camp the stray deer. He pictures to 
them how he stalked that deer, creep- 
ing over the sharp rocks and stones, 
shielding himself behind whatever ob- 
ject nature afforded, to find he could 
approach under cover no closer than 
two full bow shots of his quarry. He 
relates how his extreme hunger de- 
manded the pinnacle of effort and after 
testing the raw-hide string to his bow, 
how he selected the arrow having the 
longest and best balanced shaft; then 
throwing every ounce of strength in 
those mighty ‘shoulders into the arm 
that drew the shaft to a full bow—he 
sped the arrow on its course with a 
primitive prayer on his lips that it 
might reach its mark. 

The group are all attention to his 
heroic recital of that tremendous shot. 
Sluggish brains are stirred to new 
depths as they realize the distance over 
which the arrow had sped. To better 
show them how he had accomplished 
the feat, the killer seizes his weapon, 
grasping the raw-hide string, draws a 
full bow and lets go. The bow string, 
with no arrow to stop its vibrations, 
whips back into place, twanging its mu- 
sical tones as it vibrates back and 
forth in the hands of the mighty hun- 
ter. 

Possibly because brains had been 
stirred to new depths, but probably be- 
cause the Creator had decreed that the 
human race should take another step 
forward, a few of the ears were able 
to pick up that musical tone and for 
the first time give it interpretation. 
Human faculties lying dormant hither- 
to, through some strange alchemy of 
nature begin to function and recognize 
the cause. 

Other bows are tried and different 
tones are discovered from bows with 
different strings, and the emerging 
artistry of the tribesmen assigns the 
song of the bow’s string to the fact 
that an unusual feat had been accom- 
plished, while the other strings were 


joining in on the victory song. Thus 
it was, perhaps, forthe first time a 
human mind was able to interpret a 
musical tone and to it, it meant achieve- 
ment. 

Imitators that they were, in time 
they were able to imitate with their 
own gutteral voices the song of the 
bow. When man first began singing 
we have no manner of knowing; but 
evidently he was making music, and 
having words, no doubt songs were 
sung. In all probabilities these early 
songs were little more than simple nar- 
rative put to the tones of the bow- 
string song. 

While the chase was the dominant 
passion of the tribe, songs were used 
to recall tremendous deeds, but as the 
tribes multiplied so as to have con- 
flicting interests, songs of war were 
sung, to arouse the fighting instinct and 
to spur them on to greater feats of 
glory. These have come down to us 
in the form of patriotic songs, echoes 
of the bow-string song of victory. 

While this bow-string song was de- 
veloping and before the finer passions 
were born, the victory song took on a 
new meaning. The power of music 
to stimulate the spirit was employed 
to dispel fear. In his cave lair, with 
the enemy gathering in overwhelming 
numbers, he sang to drive away his 
fears and to keep up the flagging spir- 
its of his warriors. In these days, this 
idea of bolstering up our quaking 
spirits finds expression in the bravely 
whistled tune as we hurry past some 
dark alley—echoes again, of the bow- 
strings of the past. 

Probably for hundreds of centuries, 
the attainment of this one step, the 
victory song, was enough; but came a 
time when killing and conquest were 
overtopped, and undoubtedly he used 
his finer and softer tones to signify 
the birth of love. Thus it is from time 
immemorial, music has been the expres- 
sion of the soul. Song has the power 
to elevate us all to higher planes and 
with song and the spirit of music we 
can accomplish anything. Song is the 
one medium that has no equal in es- 
tablishing morale and without morale, 
an organization cannot hope to accom- 
plish very much. 

In your club and mine, composed as 
we are of busy business men, something 
occasionally is needed to drive away 
the work and worry of our shops. Man 
cannot continue indefinitely to drive 
ahead at business tension without 
breaking. It becomes necessary to side- 
track our cares and give relaxation to 
our minds by permitting them to travel 
along other lines. Song is the side- 
track by which this clearance is ef- 
fected, and with the mind in a re- 
ceptive mood, we are in shape to absorb 
the things that are fundamental in the 
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lives of our clubs. Music carries us 
away from ourselves and unless you 
have thrown back your head and joined 
in on some fine old harmony song, you 
have missed much in life. With the 
dying strains of that old tune elevating 
your very soul to the stars, what is 
there that cannot- be accomplished ? 
Things that previously seemed impos- 
sible of accomplishment are rendered 
easier of solution because every nervé 
and every fiber is vibrating in unison 
with the mind and with the soul. 


“Somebody said that it couldn’t be 
done, 
But he, with a chuckle, replied, 
That maybe it couldn’t but he would 
be one 
Who wouldn’t say so till he tried. 
So he buckled right in with the trace 
of a grin 
On his face. If he worried, he hid it; 
He started to sing as he tackled the 
thing 
That couldn’t be done—and he did it.” 


Show me a club that attempts to 
build without singing and I will show 
you a club that little builds. What does 
brotherly love mean to a man engrossed 
in his day’s business? Of what inter- 
est to a man is the under-privileged 
child if he is worrying about the price 
of potatoes? With the thoughts of a 
good deal gone to smash obsessing his 
mind, how can he lend any intelligent 
effort in securing a closer relationship 
between the city man and the farmer? 
What can civic interest mean to any 
of us or what can we do to make our 
club a greater constructive force in the 
affairs of today, if there is constantly 
bobbing up in our minds the problems 
lying on our desk unsolved. I don’t 
care what sort of a voice you have or 
whether you can even carry a tune— 
SING. For this one hour at your club 
sing and then keep on singing. Old 
Black Joe, Peggy O'Neil and Mother 
Machree are the best friends we have 
in this work-a-day world, and after 
you have had communion with them, 
go back to your desk and worry all 
you please but save this one hour in- 
violate. In all probability you will 
go back and tackle the thing that re- 
fused to be done and quickly do it. 

This new spirit to accomplish, to 
conquer, is nothing more or less than 
morale. Morale, the thing that accom- 
plishes the seemingly impossible when 
the cause is right. Nowhere is this 
better illustrated than when the Yankee 
Doughboys were permitted to try their 
hand at Chateau Thierry. Foreign ex- 
perts said it would be suicidal, for the 
most of them but a few weeks before 
could have been found behind the desk 
or at the plow. The fleck of the ocean’s 

(Turn to page 655) 
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EADING the paper I see that Kiwanian Cal. 

Coolidge has made another blunder. I wonder 

what that bird will do next; He certainly has 
pulled a lot of bones since he has been in his job! I 
wonder who will be elected for the next term. I can think 
of about two good democrats and just about as many 
republicans who could hold down that big job of being 
President. 

I wish I could have that job for one term. I would 
show them a thing or two about how to handle it. We 
have never elected a President of these United States who 
did not clash his gears half a dozen times and make mis- 
takes that were almost childish. I would like to take a 
shot at it just once. I bet I could show them something! 

Yesterday I watched Washington play a double-header 
against the Yankees. We beat them both games but it 
was just pure luck, not good management. Why, once 
when there were three Yankees on base and Babe Ruth 
came up, Bucky ordered the pitcher to pass him and forced 
in a run! Babe doesn’t bat a home run every time! 
That’s no way to run a baseball team! Let ’em hit it! 
Babe would probably have batted into a double play. 

Noticed a new picture of "Trude Ederle in the paper 
this morning. That is sure one swimming kid. It made 
me sore when that fool trainer of hers pulled her out of 
the water the first time she tried to swim the channel. Why, 
she would have made it as easy as falling off a log. Look 
how she did it on the second trial! Ill bet if I had been 
managing her she never would have had to make the 
second trial to get across. 

Yesterday I got a friendly summons in the shape of a 
card in my car because I parked too long in a restricted 
parking plece. Parking conditions in my town get worse 
and worse every day. 

I wish I were chief of police for one year. I'll lay a 
small bet of a cookie that the rights of citizens who own 
automobiles would be looked after better. They would 
not be annoyed by petty parking and traffic regulations. 

Ho, hum! As I stop to think it over I realize that I 
have a pretty good opinion of myself. I am quite positive 
that I would make a better President than Coolidge. I 
am quite sure I could manage a baseball team better than 
Bucky Harris who took a consistent loser for years and 
piloted it into the championship of the world one year and 
the championship of its league the second. I could not 
swim two hundred yards to save my life and I have never 
even seen the English Channel. Yet I think I am smart 
enough to have improved on the training of Gertrude 
Ederle, although under the training she had, she was the 
first woman to swim the distance and broke a world’s 
record for time. I think I am smarter than the traffic 
bureau and brighter than the Chief of Police of my city 
although I have never really studied traffic problems. 

I am a fine bundle of egotism, am I not? 

How about you, old timer? Have you never sat in 
judgment on the President or the Premier? 


When you call the manager of the home team a moron 
and an incompetent nincompoop, has it ever occurred to 
you that you were setting yourself up as a person of superior 
intelligence in spite of lack of baseball experience ? 

Didn’t you think that Gertrude’s trainer was a chump 
when he took her out of the water? Don’t you honestly 
believe you could manage the traffic in your town better 
than it is being done? 

Don’t you say all these things? Aren’t you a bit afraid 
some times that you have over-estimated your own ability ? 
If you were President, Premier or what not, isn’t it more 
than likely that you would botch the job? 

Take your business, for example. You have put in 
years of time on it and so have plenty of experience. You 
have studied it from every angle and there is little about 
it that you do not know. Do you imagine an outsider 
could come into your job and do one-tenth as well? 

Then why suppose you could step into any other fellow’s 
job and do any better with it than he could with your job? 

Just between us, you and I are not overly bright. Of 
course we are pretty good run-of-the-mine citizens, but 
we are not world beaters. There has never been a great 
hue and cry on the part of the public to get either one of 
us to be Premier or President, to take the management 
of the ball team or to be Chief of Police. We have never 
had these places pushed on us, so the chances are that we 
would not be any too good at them if they were given us. 

After all, there must be something to be said in favor 
of these fellows. The chances are that if I had been in 
their positions I would have been lucky to have made only 
the mistakes they made. The best thing I can do is be a 
little bit more charitable than I have been. If these chaps 
sat at this typewriter, they might not know as well as I 
what to write for you fellows. If I were suddenly pushed 
in their jobs it would be the same thing over. 

The President of my Kiwanis club, its Board of Directors 
and its Secretary are quite all right. They may have done 
a few things which were not just as I would have done 
them but they must satisfy me. 

I have concluded that the International President, the 
International Board of Trustees and the International 
Secretary are really doing wonderfully. They have de- 
voted years of their time to Kiwanis without the hope of 
fee or reward. They have studied Kiwanis problems in 
a big way. They are the very cream skimmed off of the 
whole Kiwanis milk bottle. I think they do a workman- 
like job of managing our International affairs. I am not 
going to decide all by my little self that I know more 
about it than they do. Chances are if I were suddenly 
shoved into one of their jobs I wouldn’t make such a 
wonderful showing after all. 

I'll tell you what let’s do, you and me, let’s be a bit 
more charitable to these fellows in high places. As we 
know that they could not do our jobs as well as we are 
doing them, let’s be charitable and think perhaps we might 
not be able to do theirs. 
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Armistice Day Messages 


From MAJOR GENERAL C, P. SUMMERALL 


CoMMANDING GENERAL 2np Corps AREA 


N this day, November the 
eleventh, we look back with 
mingled feelings of pride, 
sadness and hope upon the 

years that have past, and their his- 
torical events ; with pride in the knowl- 
edge of the accomplishments for civi- 
lization; with sadness in the memory 
of those who, in participation in those 
accomplishments, gave their lives; 
with hope that we, in strength of char- 
acter and purpose may carry on by our 
actions, the example set by our fore- 
fathers; that we may keep alive and 
build upon those cherished ideals of 
which we, as a Nation are justly proud. 

t is appropriate that a day be set 
aside and designated ‘Armistice Day,” 


ACH succeeding year brings 
into sharper relief that dull 
November morning when the 
deep sullen roar of the West- 

ern Front suddenly fell away. After 
the first uncertain hush the air seemed 
to clear—there was a new and strange 
throb in every man’s breast. We 
pushed off the ‘old helmet and tried 
to stand up again like men, not quite 
steady on our legs and a bit confused 
at the sudden quiet. 

The war was over then: for most of 
us, but as we celebrate-the day it is well 
to remember that for many of our com- 
rades-in-arms it was only the begin- 
ning of a struggle with handicaps the 
great conflict brought them. We must 
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Unirep States ARMY 


but it is equally befitting and neces- 
sary that we not confine to that one 
day, our demonstrations of loyalty, 
remembrance and faith. Through one 
hundred and fifty years of honorable 
existence this nation has advanced to 
its present enviable place in the world. 
That position has not been reached 
through indifference, nor without trials 
of the gravest nature. And today we 
cannot, must not adopt or condone in- 
difference; indifference especially to 
Citizenship that priceless heritage of 
ours. Of you, as individual members 
of the Kiwanis club, representative 
Americans as you are, I bespeak the 
support of your citizenship, that the 
principles and ideals inherited from 


From HON. HANFORD MacNIDER 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF WAR 


not forget that were we in their plight 
we would have none to look to but to 
them. 

To those of us who are still endeav- 
oring to serve it is a reminder that, 
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those who are in thoughts this Armis- 
tice Day may be in the foreground of 
your life’s practice. Influences un- 
worthy of Americanism are at work in 
the world today, and they are not 
wholly without our boundaries. Ac- 
tive loyalty of organizations and indi- 
viduals only can successfully stem and 
repulse that tide of influence. 

If we appreciate to the full the 
meaning of Armistice Day, if we be- 
lieve in the ideals of those who con- 
ceived this Government, if we cherish 
the memory of those who have given 
their lives for those ideals, then let us 
put into practice the thoughts which fill 
our minds and hearts on Armistice 
Day. So doing we cannot fail. 


from the lessons of the Great War, 
we must build a foundation for right- 
eous peace. It is our paramount duty 
to insure our country against future 
disasters. 

The plans for that insurance must 
be made of vital interest to the citi- 
zenry of the nation. We must not 
only safeguard the future with the 
facilities at hand, we must carry the 
story to the man on the street—the 
father of the family whose security it 
is our duty to maintain. We must 
not only have his good-will, we must 
have his active codperation if we are 
to serve him efficiently as real insurers 
of the nation’s peace. 
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Better Club Plans for 1927 


HE great Goethe has said: “The greater part of 

all the mischief in the world arises from the fact 

that men do not sufficiently understand their own 
aims. They have undertaken to build a tower and spend 
no more labor on the foundation than would be necessary 
to erect a hut.” 

These words have a message to Kiwanians as our clubs 
approach the new year and the beginning of the new club 
administrations. 

No club surely desires to build a “hut” instead of a 
“tower” in 1927, Therefore, be sure that the right plans 
are made and that adequate foundations are laid. Indif- 
ferent planning can only result in superficial functioning 
and meager achievement. Inadequate foundations doom 
the finest superstructures from the beginning. 

The annual meeting of the club with its election of new 
officers is a good starting point for the better planning for 
1927. Many clubs hold their annual meeting too late in 
December. There is not time enough for the new officers 
to thoroughly plan their work before taking office. Clubs 
are urged to see that their by-laws provide for an early 
annual meeting—preferably the latter part of November. 

The annual meeting should be well planned—not just 
allowed to develop in a hit and miss fashion as a neces- 
sary evil. There should be originality in the program 
that will interest the members. The reports of the officers 
and committees should surely be well prepared. Reports 
inform the membership on the year’s record. There 
should be the backward look to past accomplishments but 
there should also be the forward look with its challenging 
visions of the new year. 

Much of the clubs’ record for 1927 will be determined 
by the election of the new officers. The wise choice of 
qualified leaders is one of the best methods to insure a 
successful club year. There should be “job analysis” and 
“candidate analysis.” Fitness for the job is the Kiwanis 
rule. Right leadership is vital in Kiwanis because of the 
character of the organization. A Kiwanis club is a group 
of men requiring creative and inspiring leadership. It 
lacks the momentum of institutionalism. A Kiwanis club 
can be a “going concern” only as its leaders have the 
right “go” to put into it. Let the Kiwanis franchise 
be exercised most wisely. 

The newly elected officers should at once begin to shape 
their plans for the new year of their administration. 
There is much for them to do before they actually take 
up their official duties on January 1. Visions should be 
translated into blue-prints. Thoughts should find their 
way into written statements. Hopes and aspirations 
should be formulated into definite objectives. The presi- 
dent must give thought leadership to the new year’s work 
and he should seek to inspire the codperation of the other 


officers and the new board of directors in this formulation 
of plans for 1927. 

As soon as practical and surely before January | there 
should be held a meeting of the new board of directors. 
At this time there should be the final development of 
the complete plans for the new administrative year. The 
duties of the various officers and of the board should be 
made clear. Be certain that plans are made for regular 
meetings of the board. The time and frequency of these 
board meetings will vary with the clubs but there can be 
no question as to the advisability of the regularity of such 
meetings. There is no club so small or with such a ca- 
pable president that its work cannot profit by the counsel 
of the members of its board. 

The president should give prompt attention to the ap- 
pointment of his committees. These should be completed 
if possible by the time of the first board meeting and surely 
before January 1. The president may well have a con- 
ference with each committee in advance of the new year 
to make clear its duties and to assist the committee in 
the definite planning of its work with a statement of its 
objectives. Too many presidents allow their committees 
to find themselves. This is a mistake. Presidential 
thought leadership will greatly increase the effectiveness 
of committees. 

No president should fail to see to it that the club finances 
are carefully planned for the new year under a budget 
system which includes benevolence and service activities 
as well as club operation. Under such a budget system 
the financial facts have to be frankly faced in advance 
which permits of an adjustment of expenses and receipts 
so that a deficit is avoided. A sound financial policy is 
essential to a good club administration. 

Better planning of club programs will do much to im- 
prove them. Effective programs do not just happen. 
They are the result of careful planning and hard, per- 
sistent work. More clubs each year are adopting the 
method of working out well in advance schedules of pro- 
grams. The quarterly plan is followed by most of these 
clubs although some have yearly and six-month sched- 
ules. Suggestive quarterly schedules are sent clubs from 
International Headquarters. Any club that has not tried 
this method is urged to do so the first three months of 1927. 
It will give the club a fine start for the new year. 

Make adequate plans, lay strong foundations, and so 
build “towers”—not “huts” in 1927. 


Artist iror, 
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Kiwanis Day at Sesquicentennial Exposition 


By JOHN H. MOSS 


IMMEDIATE Past INTERNATIONAL PRESIDENT 


RIDAY, October 1, was Ki- 

wanis Day at the Sesquicen- 

tennial International Exposi- 

tion at Philadelphia in commem- 
oration of the 150 years of American 
independence. To participate in a 
celebration of this character was indeed 
a privilege. Agreeable with a resolu- 
tion passed at our Montreal Conven- 
tion, President Ralph A. Amerman ap- 
pointed an Arrangement Committee 
consisting of Herbert J. Tily, Phila- 
delphia, Chairman, Frank E. Ballan- 
tyne, Wilmington, Sigmund Spaeth, 
New York City, Merle E. Townef, 
Baltimore, and Alex Vollmer, Atlan- 
tic City. The diligence and faithful- 
ness with which the committee labored 
were reflected in the success of the 
event. Kiwanis International was 
officially represented by President 
Ralph A. Amerman, Vice President 
William C. Alexander, Past Presi- 
dents George H. Hixson, George H. 
Ross, Harry E. Karr, Victor M. 
Johnson and John H. Moss. The de- 
voted attention of a committee of the 
Philadelphia Kiwanis club, comprised 
of President Clarence P. Franklin, Sec- 
retary William W. Horner and club 


members greatly increased the comfort, 
convenience and pleasure of the attend- 
ants. 

After several days rain its absence 
on Kiwanis Day was unusually wel- 
come. The afternoon was devoted to 
an inspection of the grounds and ex- 
hibits. Our members, over 700 in 
number, assembled in the Alpine Haus, 
a reproduction of the mountain places 
in Upper Bavaria, at 6:30 to partake 
of dinner and enjoy the evening pro- 
gram. In addition to those above 
named the following were seated at the 
speakers’ table: J. Randall Caton, of 
Alexandria, International Trustee, 
and wife, J. Hayden Oliver, of Scran- 
ton, District Governor of the Pennsyl- 


vania_ District, and wife, Arnold 
Rippe, Jersey City, Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor of the New Jersey District, 


Merle E. Towner, of Baltimore, Gov- 
ernor of the Capital District, and wife, 
Dr. W. J. Carrington, of Atlantic 
City, and wife, Elwood Turner, of 
Chester, and Sigmund Spaeth, of New 
York City. Dr. Clarence P. Franklin, 
President of the Philadelphia Kiwanis 
club, presided as toastmaster until the 
introduction of the International Pres- 


ident, after which the latter took 
charge. The meeting was opened by 
the singing of America, followed by 
an invocation by Rev. George B. Pite, 
of Bangor, and closed by the singing 
of the Star Spangled Banner. Other 
vocal numbers were given by the 
famous Fidelis Male Quartette, of 
Philadelphia, and sixty-six orphan 
boys and girls from the Wallingford 
Orphanage sponsored by the Chester 
Kiwanis club. Sigmund Spaeth, 
Chairman of the International Com- 
mittee on Music, led the community 
singing. : 

Past International President George 
H. Ross delivered the address of the 
evening, thoughtfully prepared, a gem 
in diction and pleasingly presented. 
This was listened to with rapt atten- 
tion and received vociferous applause. 
His address is published below. 

The occasion was informal and op- 
portunity was afforded for meeting 
and greeting Kiwanians from many 
parts of the country. In memory both 
the joys of anticipation and realiza- 
tion will long linger with a pleasing 
tenacity. 


Kiwanis Day Address 


N view of the fact that 95 per cent 
of the members of Kiwanis are citi- 
zens of the United States of Amer- 

ica, it is fitting—notwithstanding the 
international character of the organi- 
zation—that this great service club 
should, along with others, be recog- 
nized and given a part in the Sesqui- 
centennial exercises. 

It is not the intention of your speak- 
er today to trespass upon the admitted 
prerogative of statesmen and attempt 
a reference to the outstanding events of 
the past century and a half. As a 
matter of fact your speaker could not 
do it even if he tried—he has sufficient 
conceit to believe that he has enough 
common sense not to try. 

During the past hundred and fifty 
years the United States of America 


By GEORGE H. ROSS 


Past INTERNATIONAL PRESIDENT 


have been very rich in great leaders, 
outstanding men, and very fortunate 
in the leadership given by these men. 
The record of your material progress 
reads like a fairy tale. History dis- 
closes no other instance even faintly 
approximating it. 

To your credit be it said that there 
were many far-seeing, keen sighted 
men who were quick to appreciate that 
growth in population and increase in 
material wealth was not the ultimate 
purpose, the final goal of the nation. 
Nor were they willing that in the eyes 
of the world the nation should stand 
measured by such a doubtful and in- 
accurate yardstick. Rather did they 
insist that the nation’s extraordinary 
growth be considered but an index of 
its possibilities. 
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It was during the last ten years of 
this century and a half cycle of pros- 
perity that Kiwanis came into being. 
Let it here be satd—and stated emphat- 
ically—that no one competent to speak 
would dream of claiming that Kiwanis 
arrived just in the nick of time, or 
that Kiwanis is the panacea for all our 
ills in these days of unparalled pros- 
perity. It is, and has been, but one 
of the numerous service clubs, one of 
the many organizations that have come 
into being for the express purpose of 
endeavoring in a general way to make 
all who enjoy the franchise conscious 
of their individual responsibilities and, 
specifically, to teach them to increase 
the measure and quality of their service 
to mankind. This great and concerted 

(Turn to page 638) 











- Leadership in Kiwanis 


By W. H. REEDER, JR. 


Past Governor, Utan-Ipano District; 


Memser, INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE ON Kiwanis EpucATION 


F any club in Kiwanis will ful- 

fill the purposes of its organi- 
zation and existence it must be 

a force in the betterment and upbuild- 
ing of the community where it is lo- 
cated. Kiwanis can live and flourish 
only upon that basis. Social and civic 
organizations will come and go as the 
motives for which they are organized 
continue or cease to exist. Interest 
cannot be maintained in a civic club 
without high purposes and definite ac- 
complishments. An organization 
builded upon such permanent princi- 
ples as a foundation is bound to persist. 

There can be no higher motives than 
the betterment and upbuilding of com- 
munities. There must be—and these 
are—motives which are constantly ac- 
tuating men to put forth their best ef- 
forts toward human progress. Sub- 
stantial improvement in community 
life increases and enhances the oppor- 
tunities and pleasures of all individ- 
uals who take part in it or who are 
affected by its influence. Community 
betterment means individual better- 
ment. This is a big task but Kiwanis 
clubs must earnestly and honestly set 
themselves to it. To find something 
to do and to do it is the vitality of the 
Kiwanis movement. That is the end 
and hope of Kiwanis. 

Kiwanis is not a natural force that 
can take care of itself without control 
and direction. It will fulfill its mis- 
sion only under the hands, brains and 
hearts of leaders. Looking back upon 
the history of Kiwanis International 
it is apparent that each administrative 
period has been under the direction 
of the right leaders at the right time. 
Each set of officers has solved different 
and certain problems in its develop- 
ment. In the right solution of these 
problems and the establishment of ben- 
eficial policies and activities are to be 
found the reason for the growth and 
progress of our International organi- 
zation of which each club is a neces- 
sary and distinct part; and it is only 
as that fact is constantly and increas- 
ingly true that Kiwanis can flourish 
and continue to grow. 

To have the right leaders in charge 


at the right time is just as necessary 
in the local club as it is Kiwanis 
International. Since the Kiwanis 
movement requires direction to accom- 
plish the greatest good, the members 
of every club should be thoughtful in 
the selection of club officers. Much 
depends upon the proper leadership in 
the clubs. As the time approaches for 
the election of club officers, it is im- 
portant that certain essentials of lead- 
ership be kept in mind. Characteris- 
tics and qualifications that are con- 
sidered essential to leadership should 
be determined upon and then all mem- 
bers should undertake to find officers 
who measure up to them. 

In thinking upon the subject I have 
worked out what I consider to be some 
of these essential characteristics and 
qualifications. I do not wish to con- 
vey the idea that they are the only 
ones. I feel quite sure, however, that 
if these are observed in the selection of 
club officers no grave mistakes will be 
made and the work of Kiwanis will 
be furthered. It is urged that they, 
and such other essentials asare thought 
should be added, be read a time or 
two at the club meetings preceding the 
annual election so as to impress them 
upon the minds of all members. 


Wuat A Kiwanis LEADER SHOULD BE 


He should know what Kiwanis 
stands for and be thoroughly imbued 
with the spirit of its purposes. The 
man who does not understand the 
principles to which his organization is 
devoted cannot intelligently serve it 
or lead it. 

He must know the details of the 
whole organization and sense the inter- 
relation of each part thereof so that 
he can know what his duty is and when 
and where to act. 

He must not be an autocrat. Such 
a man breeds contempt and stimulates 
jealousy. A one-man organization is 
never healthy. 

He must be anxious to receive and 
accept suggestions from others and 
give credit where credit is due. 

He must not shirk his responsibili- 
ties. If he expects others to do their 
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part he must do his part. 

He should subdivide the responsi- 
bility in his club by using others, but 
he must never permit his hand to lose 
the pulse or surrender control. What 
is everybody’s business is nobody’s bus- 
iness. 

He should be the kind of leader who 
does not command, “You do,” but 
who says, “Come on, boys.” 

His attitude toward Kiwanis Inter- 
national and toward the district or- 
ganization should be one of subservi- 
ence for the accomplishment of the 
general good. The purposes of Ki- 
wanis are such that the general good 
always means the individual good. A 
wealth of Kiwanis experience and ac- 
complishment is accumulated at Inter- 
national Headquarters and he must be 
willing to use it and help in its broad- 
casting. 

He must be alert to preserve the 
proper Kiwanis spirit and perspective 
and to that end must be vigilant in 
watching the activities of his club. 
No club should become side-tracked 
and it is his duty to see that it does not. 

He must be a man of vision and 
judgment in the real spirit of Kiwanis, 
who can see and appreciate opportuni- 
ties for service in the community. A 
man who is not alert to his opportuni- 
ties never gets anywhere in his per- 
sonal affairs and is incapable of direct- 
ing any organization to the successful 
accomplishment of its purposes. 

He should fully realize the impor- 
tance of human values in the building 
of Kiwanis character and should never 
cease to emphasize those values. 
These are a substantial part of the 
foundation upon which Kiwanis is 
builded. 

James Bryce once said, “Leadership 
is not so much a matter of education as 
of character.” He must be a man of 
character, able to command confidence 
and respect not only in his club but 
in his community. 

He must be a builder, for the Ki- 
wanis motto “We Build” means what 
it says. There is no place in Kiwanis 
for the mere dreamer; to accomplish 
anything requires work. 
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An Interview with Will H. Hays 


The Development and Possibilities of Motion Pictures 


By WILLIAM C. ALEXANDER 


INTERNATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT 


HIS year is the thirtieth anni- Truly the motion picture has con- does not begin to compare, in Mr. 


versary of motion pictures. 

So much a part of our every- 

day lives has this wonderful 
thing become that we do not often re- 
member its comparative youth. We 
take it for granted, as we do our news- 
papers, our railroads, our postal service 
and the other facilities of life, without 
which we could not get along. It seems 
to us that we have always had movies, 
and we feel that we could not do with- 
out them. 

Yet it is only three decades ago that 
some jumpy, flickering images were 
thrown upon an ordinary cotton sheet 
in Koster and Bial’s music hall in 
New York City, to the utter amazement 
of an audience assembled to see what 
was called in those days a “variety” 
show. The politer word “vaudeville” 
was not yet part of the American 
language. 

Quite as astonishing as the movie 
itself was to those few hundreds in 
the theatre in 1896, has been the 
growth and progress of this thing 
which then was regarded more or less 
as a toy. When we realize its immen- 
sity, its importance as a strand in the 
fabric of the whole world’s society, 
and its present rating among the very 
greatest of American enterprises, we 
must concede that its custodians are 
well justified in jubilating over its 
thirtieth birthday. 

“That single music hall showed mo- 
tion pictures in 1896, and today in this 
country there are 20,233 theatres ex- 
hibiting them,” said Will H. Hays, the 
industry's advisor. “Perhaps 1,000 
persons saw that original showing. 
Now approximately twenty million per- 
sons daily patronize the motion pic- 
ture theatres in the United States alone 
and countless others throughout the 
world, for there are few communities 
anywhere with any claim to civilization 
which are without their movie houses. 
“Simultaneously, last year, Donald 
MacMillan, the arctic explorer, and 
Harry Stegall, a missionary in the 
wilds of the Congo, were showing 
American movies to groups of natives, 
and I am told that the befurred Eskimo 
and the unclad semi-cannibal were 
equally moved to thrills and laughter. 


quered the whole world, and one of 
the things of which we are proudest in 
our birthday celebration is that it is 
an American device. Two great Amer- 
icans, both living, made it possible— 
Thomas A. Edison, who perfected the 
fast camera, and George Eastman, who 
perfected the celluloid ribbon coated 
with emulsion.” 

“Kiwanians will be interested, of 
course, in the business aspect of the 
motion pictures. Three hundred thou- 
sand men and women are regularly 
employed in the production, distribu- 
tion and exhibition of motion pictures ; 
$1,500,000,000 are invested in the in- 
dustry; it has an annual turnover of 
$2,500,000. 

“Those - flickering shadows which 
were shown in 1896 ran for less than 
one minute each and were registered 
on about forty feet of film. Now our 
great features are as long as twelve 
thousand feet, run for a couple of hours 
and provide a whole evening’s enter- 
tainment. In 1896 no one had yet 
conceived the idea of telling a story 
by means of the movies. The early 
pictures were just scenes of dancers, 
of railroad trains, of waves breaking 
on the shore. Now the greatest mas- 
terpieces of literature and drama are 
thrown upon the screen. This year 
811 feature pictures of five reels or 
more are scheduled for production and 
more than twice as many short sub- 
jects, such as one or two reel comedies, 
travel pictures, and scenics. 

“There are motion picture theatres 
with as many as 5,000 seats and larger 
ones being built. The movie house is 
a community institution often the 
handsomest building in town and point- 
ed to with pride.” 

President Coolidge some months ago 
in an open letter to Mr. Hays said: 


“The progress that has been 
made in both education and en- 


tertainment in this tremendous 
enterprise. is an outstanding 


achievement of the opening years 
of this century.” 


The importance of the motion pic- 
ture as a business institution, however, 
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Hays’ estimation, with its importance 
as an influence upon the multitudes who 
see it regularly. 

The growth of the association which 
Mr. Hays heads is in itself one of the 
striking developments of the motion 
picture industry. It was formed in 
1922 with nine companies. Today it 
includes the twenty-three most impor- 
tant corporations engaged in the pro- 
duction and distribution of pictures. 
Its members make 85 per cent of all 
pictures produced in America, which 
means 90 per cent of all pictures shown 
in the world. Its purposes as avowed 
in its articles of incorporation, are: 


“Establishing and maintaining 
the highest possible moral and ar- 
tistic standards of motion picture 
production, and developing the 
educational as well as the enter- 
tainment value and the general 
usefulness of the motion picture.” 


“And those purposes are being car- 
ried out,” Mr. Hays said. ‘The artis- 
try and wholesomeness of the current 
pictures, I think, speak for themselves 
in proof of our success in the first part 
of our program. As to the second 
part, very definite plans are now being 
put into execution which will result 
eventually in pedagogical pictures— 
actual ‘teaching pictures —being shown 
in the classroom of the country’s 
schools. Experiments have been made 
with religious motion pictures, and 
they have proved to be of great aid in 
teaching Bible history and stimulating 
church attendance. A large fund has 
been set aside by a private Foundation 
to make more of these strictly religious 


pictures for extensive experimental 
showings in churches. 
“Without conscious effort or de- 


sign, American motion pictures have 
been silent American 
goods throughout the world.” 

Mr. Hays pointed out that none of 
the ultra-daring novels and plays of 
the day were being made into motion 
pictures. The members of his associa- 
tion, he told me, are voluntarily keep- 
ing them off the screen. 

(Turn to page 650) 
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The pastor of a certain church in a large city asked a 
Kiwanian’s advice on a problem of his church. He had 
been unable to interest a certain type of man in church 
work, The young and prosperous business man would 
neither come to service nor attend Sunday School. 

The Kiwanian was a young and prosperous business 
man. He never attended church or Sunday School, leav- 
ing church work to his wife and daughters, as is all too 
frequently the case! 

So he felt he was a fair example, as he tried to tell the 
parson why he did not attend. He said that the air of 
sanctity was depressing; the feeling that one dare not 
smile nor offer any suggestion in Bible study that was 
opposed to the narrow beliefs of the church. But most 
of all, the eternal demands that he contribute to things in 
which he was not interested and did not indorse, annoyed 
him. The continual collections to which he must con- 
tribute, or feel ashamed, or be accused of being a tight- 
wad, was the prime factor in his non-attendance. 

As a result of the conversation he organized a Bible 
class which met in a moving picture house across the street 
from the church. The promise made to the seventy men 
who attended the first Sunday morning was that there 
would never be a collection taken or any crimp put in 
free discussion of Bible lessons. 

That class now numbers over two hundred. No collec- 
tion has ever been taken. Most of them go from Sunday 
School across the street to church service, although they 
are not urged to do so. It is a big and a splendid success. 

There is a lesson for Kiwanis in this class as to free 
discussion of all matters and an opportunity for every 
man to be heard regardless of whether his views are those 
of the officers. 

The principal objection to the regular Sunday School 
was the frequent collections. This is an important lesson 
to any Kiwanis club. Men will dig down in their pockets 
for anything rather than seem a piker before their fellows. 
They will buy tickets for almost any sort of an affair and 
tear them into bits with dark brown curses. There is no 
greater deterrent to attendance on the meetings of any 
Kiwanis club than the unfortunate habit of taking up col- 
lections for this, that or the other or selling tickets for 
some worthy entertainment. 

That the cause is worthy has little bearing on the matter. 
It is the continuous passing of the hat which annoys men. 
They will contribute with surface cheerfulness and feel 
sore in their hearts. 

To avoid this, the budget system was introduced. Let 
the budget committee lay out a program of expenses for 
the year. Let the board make such donations as may be 
required. Never allow a collection to be taken as the 
result of some impassioned appeal by a zealot no matter 
how worthy his cause. 

Where tickets are to be sold or contributions made, let 
the president announce that the secretary will remain in 
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his place after the meeting and those who desire to con- 
tribute or buy tickets will be accommodated at his desk. 
This gives the opportunity to those who desire to donate 
and relieves the embarrassment of those who do not. 


8 De 


When the average husband 1s polite to his 
wife she knows he is mad about something. 
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A city is not a government and its management entails 
no great governmental principles. It is a business estab- 
lishment pure and simple; generally less pure than simple. 

A city coins no money and hence has no problems of 
coinage or the problem of parity between gold, silver and 
paper money. The relative value of pounds, francs, dol- 
lars and kronin are without its power of control, and enter 
not into its political policies. 

A city has nothing to do with foreign relations. It lays 
no tariffs, sends no ambassadors, receives no envoys. In- 
sofar as a city’s management is concerned, foreign coun- 
tries do not exist. 

Issues of partisan politics are foreign to the manage- 
ment of a city. Conservative and liberal, republican and 
democrat, are words used to express a certain group of 
men who think alike on the big problems of the inter- 
relation of government with government and of tariffs, 
war policies and world policies. Cities have naught to do 
with these. Proper management of municipalities has as 
little to do with purely national politics as has a city’s 
telephone service to do with the proper ripening of apples 
in an orchard. 

To follow certain men in city politics because they are 
of a certain group or party in national politics is the act 
of an unthinking man. In all city affairs we have the 
simple problems of just taxation to maintain city im- 
provements, the proper administration of the money raised 
by these taxes and such minor matters as regulation of 
traffic and proper police and fire protection. 

In none of these do the problems of national politics 
figure. Cities hinge on men, not on political parties. 
Vote for the man, not for the political party he is in. 
The democrat who will not vote for a good republican 
instead of a bad democrat in city politics is not a good 
democrat. The republican who would not rather have 
an outstanding democrat in city office than a poor repub- 
lican is not as good a citizen as he is a party man. What 
holds true of the great political divisions of the United 
States is equally applicable to Canada. 

If a man is a good Kiwanian he must perforce be a good 
citizen. He must be filled with a love for the welfare of 
his home which is above his love for the political party 
States is equally applicable to Canada. 
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“We Build’ 


Have you ever watched the destruction of one building 
and the erection of another more modern one on the same 
site? The workmen began to tear down at the top, ripping 
off the roof, pulling out the window frames and then 
prying loose the brick and perhaps sliding them down 
an improvised trough to the ground. 

House wreckers are plaster covered workmen of the type 
dubbed “laborer.” They are the lowest order of intel- 
ligence employed by builders and are paid on the lowest 
wage scale. 

It requires no intelligence to tear down. It takes no 
brains to wreck an edifice. It needs no constructive think- 
ing and no particular planning to destroy a thing built 
by some one else. 

But watch the erection of the new edifice on the same 
site. First the architect dreamed the building. His dream 
crystallized into well laid out plans and blueprints. Con- 
struction engineers who could interpret these plans in brick 
and stone came on the job. Next came the skilled steel 
men, followed by the carpenters, the bricklayers, painters, 
the plasterers, the tile layers and finally the interior dec- 
orators. 

Ali these are skilled men, men of high types, high 
salaried. They have studied and served apprenticeships, 
for only such men can be trusted as builders. Only men 
of the best type can be builders for each is dependent on 
the work of the other, all standing or falling according to 
the work of their fellows. 

Above these men are inspectors, skilled in all the trades 
and crafts, seeing to it that the work is up to the standard 
set by the building department of the municipality. 

Truly, Kiwanis builds. Truly, the type of men to be 
entrusted with its building must be high and their hearts 
must be in their work. Truly, must the work we do in 
this fair land where we are privileged by God to live, 
be of the constructive type, not the destructive. Isms and 
schisms are followed by ignorant, unskilled men, dust- 
covered with the debris of their own making. Kiwanis, 
with interdependence, will build on and up toward Him 
whose work we do. 


*¢ D 


Practice makes perfect, of course, but how 
we do hate to have oratory practiced on us. 
GD 
Square Pegs 

A tragedy of life is the number of square pegs chafing 
in round holes. Each June our schools and colleges turn 
out into a more or less heartless world a group of young 
men and women who face the problem of choosing a 
vocation. Many face an immediate bread and butter prob- 
lem which will not permit them to pick and choose an 
occupation which will make them happy. 

Others being the embodiment of inexperience, try to take 
up as a life work what they would like to do, rather than 
what they can best do. Yet others are mere drifters on 
the stream of life with no definite port in view. 

That Kiwanis club which interests itself in vocational 
guidance and placement, following through the four steps 
of the problem—the choice of a vocation—training for that 
vocation—placement in that vocation—betterment in the 
chosen work—will add much to the sum total of human 
happiness and success. 

In our work alone can happiness be found. Only to 
work which we enjoy and to which we are adapted can 
success come. When we devote our energies to finding 
the square human pegs and fitting them into the square 
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holes, in finding the round holes for the round pegs, we 
do good work. 

International Headquarters will be glad to supply re- 
ports to Kiwanis clubs planning to take up such work. 
Some splendid accomplishments have already proved to 
the satisfaction of Kiwanis clubs that this type of work 
is well worth while. 


*€ D 


“The only way to produce a prize winning 
fig, a bigger ear of corn, a two minute horse 
or a perfect human being ts to obey God's 
everworking everlasting law.” 


*S D 


Membership Turnover 


In every organization of the nature of Kiwanis there 
must be a turnover in membership. Men who were en- 
thusiastic after a visit to Kiwanis, ask to be admitted. 
Enthusiasm dying out, they ask to demit. Some, through 
change of occupation, become ineligible. Others remove 
from the city where they belong to Kiwanis. Some leave 
vacancies in our ranks through death. 

A board can study the figures of membership turnover 
with profit. If those members who dropped out the year 
before can be interviewed, or have questionnaires sent them, 
valuable information will be accumulated by the committee 
of investigation. 

Each club is a law unto itself. It has local causes of 
membership turnover, of course, but the study of this sub- 
ject in an International way points very definitely to the 
biggest cause of excessive membership turnover in all 
clubs. 

Those clubs which most thoroughly educate their new 
members and their applicants have the lowest average turn- 
over. If the applicant is made clearly to understand be- 
fore he comes into Kiwanis just what his duties and re- 
sponsibilities are, he is much less likely to become a casualty 
later. 

Membership in a Kiwanis club involves responsibilities. 
It is fair neither to the club nor to the applicant, for him 
to enter the club without a thorough understanding of 
what the expense will be and how much of his time it 
will take. 

The average man outside of Kiwanis, who sees only 
the happy joking group at luncheon, underestimates the 
serious purpose, the real work and the actual expense of 
Kiwanis. 

Salesmanship consists not only in selling an article but 
in making it stay sold. It is axiomatic of all business that 
no customer should be sold any article that he will be 
afterwards dissatisfied with; a dissatisfied customer is a 
greater liability than the possible profit is an asset. 


This law applies with equal force to Kiwanis. It is 
not enough to “sell” a man Kiwanis idealism. He must 


have its principles made so clear to him that he will stay 
sold or else stay out of the organization. 

Particularly is this true in the smaller cities where the 
eligibles are fewer. When a man is brought uneducated 
into Kiwanis and allowed later to drop out because he 
does not understand, the club has not only lost a member 
but also has used up a part of the small amount of avail- 
able Kiwanis material. 

Here is where the Membership Committee should mesh 
their labors with that of the Committee on Kiwanis Educa- 
tion. The work should be fully outlined to every man 
who desires to enter before he is made a member of the 


club. 








Lewistown, Montana, Wins in Blue Division 


Third ‘Report of Efficiency Contest for 1925 


HE year 1925 has witnessed a 

healthy growth in the Lewis- 

town Kiwanis club, not in 

number alone, but also in Ki- 
wanis education, type of programs, 
variety and nature of public activities, 
membership attendance and individual 
and committee activity. 

Closer contact with district and In- 
ternational policies has been one of the 
outstanding features and the member- 
ship has come to a realization of the 
fact that the Lewistown club, though 
autonomous in many ways, receives a 
wonderful flow of inspiration and edu- 
cation from the fountain heads of Ki- 
wanis International and the Montana 
District. More and more of the mem- 
bers are appreciating this great Inte7r- 
national service organization to which 
they individually are giving their alle- 
giance. 

The outstanding work of the club 
for the past year is not so much the 
material accomplishments, which have 
been many and worthy, as the develop- 
ment of its membership in a realiza- 
tion of the duties they owe to their com- 
munity, state and nation. 

The renewed interest in Kiwanis, 
itself, is also evidenced by the fine aver- 
age attendance during the year. The 
club has disbursed in the community 
over $6,000 and closed its books for 
1925 with every member paid up in 
full. 

It has been a glorious year for Ki- 
wanis in Central Montana, and, with 
our final act—the sponsoring of a Ki- 
wanis club in Harlowton, our neigh- 
bor seventy miles to the southwest, we 
feel a justifiable pride, realizing how- 
ever that the surface has only been 
scratched and that the work of Ki- 






Reports are that the Louisi 


wanis is still in its infancy in this sec- 
tion. “Onward and Upward,” with 
never a look backward, will be our 
motto for the coming year. 








N the last two current issues of THE 
Kiwanis MaGazine there has ap- 
peared a reproduction of the winning 
reports for the Gold and Silver Divi- 
sions in the Efficiency Contest. In the 
September issue the report of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, appeared as the winner in the 
Gold Division and in the October issue 
the report of the Kiwanis Club of Jer- 
sey City, New Jersey, winner in the 
Silver Division. Accompanying is the 
report of the Kiwanis Club of Lewts- 
town, Montana, the winner in the Blue 
Division of the contest for 1925. 

All three reports cover the activities 
of the club during the calendar year of 
1925 and by publi ly a hnowledging an 
this manner the winners in their re- 
spective divisions the Special Commit- 
tee on the E ficiency Contest hi pes to 
emphasize how an efficiency report is 
made. 

The rules governing the contest for 
the year 1926 have already been mailed 
to the member clubs and it is hoped 
that every club will have a report to 
submit to its District Governor not later 
than February 15, 1927, in accordance 
with the rules. 

Club committees will find many valu- 
able suggestions by reading these re- 
ports. 

—Epiror. 
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The following report which covers 
the activities of the Kiwanis Club of 
Lewistown, Montana, from January 


1, 1925, to December 31, 1925, is re- 
spectfully submitted. 
J. W. HANLEyY, 
President of Kiwanis Club 
Lewistown, Montana, 1925 


I, PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


January 
Entertainment for Children 
Brought in “Betty Booth Concert 
Company.” Children’s matinee in 
afternoon—only ten cents was charged 


for admittance—over 800 children 
present—200 admitted free, being 


financially under-privileged—proceeds 
to Girl Scouts. 
Chamber of Commerce Dinner 

Joined with Rotary in Chamber of 
Commerce dinner—work of Chamber 
started off for new year with lots of 
“pep.” 
February 

Washington’s Birthday Observance 

Put on Washington’s Birthday Es- 
say Contest in schools—over 500 chil- 
dren entered. The winners, one from 
each of the city schools, were honor 
guests at the Kiwanis Luncheon, where 
their essays were read and suitable 
prizes given them. 


Farmers’ Day Luncheon 
Had Farmers’ Day Luncheon—60 
farmers present from radius of 100 
miles. 


“Go to Church Sunday” 


Put on “Go to Church Sunday” cam- 
paign—record attendance in most 


churches established that day. 


Booster Letterheads 


Members prepared copy and sold 
30,000 ‘‘booster” letterheads of Cen- 
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Mississippi District Convention at Biloxi, Mississippi, September 16-17, was 








the best ever held in 
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tral Montana to business men of city. 
March 
Paint Welcome Sign 
Financed and painted 30x40 foot 


welcome sign on large watertank at 
entrance to city at cost of over $100. 
Wording on sign reads, “Pulling to- 
gether lightens the load.” “Welcome 
to Lewistown.” ‘“Let’s all pull for 
Montana.” 


Clean-up-W eek 


Started ball rolling for big “Clean- 
up-Week” in codperation with Rotary 
Club, City Council and Chamber of 
Commerce. 


Regional Summer Normal School 
Assisted in drive for guarantee for 
Regional Summer Normal School. 


Entertainment for Children 

Brought “Clemens and Marionettes” 
to city and gave special Matinee per- 
formance for children, charging ten 
cents to those who could afford and ad- 
mitting 200 free of charge. 

Also brought in “Prof. Ira Hilton 
Jones” world famous scientist who gave 
a matinee performance for children. 


These two entertainments completed 
a four-number lyceum course for the 
benefit of the children of the city—all 
proceeds of entertainments to Girl 
Scout organization. 

For Inhabitants of Poor Farm 

Furnished cars and transportation 
for inmates of County Farm to attend 
home talent play. 
April 

Marble Tournament 

Staged Marble Tournament for boys 
from 8 to 12, with talks on good sports- 
manship in connection—gave 33 jack- 
knives to winners of elimination con- 
test. The two grand champion marble 
players were each presented with a 
sweater bearing the emblem, ‘“Cham- 
pions Kiwanis Marble Tournament 
1925.” The expenses of these two 


boys to the State Marble Tournament 
at Miles City were paid by the Ki- 
wanis club. 


Kiwanians Elected Aldermen 

Two Kiwanians were elected alder- 
men at the April election, both being 
men who previously had taken but 
slight interest in civic affairs, but, who, 
from teachings of Kiwanis had de- 
veloped into real community spirited 
citizens. 

Assist Rod and Gun Club 


Joined with the local Rod and Gun 
Club in campaign of tree planting and 
a fish and game propogation program. 
Large number of members turned out 
one Sunday afternoon and assisted in 
planting trees near Fish Hatchery. 
May ; 

Clean-up Week 

Took active part in clean-up week 
program in which entire city was in- 
terested, 

Fourth of July Plans 

Started plans for big Fourth of July 
celebration. Interested all civic bodies 
in plan—started works off with a dona- 
tion of $50 for fireworks for the kiddies 
and assisted in drive for additional 
funds, 

Home Talent Play 

Put over a big home talent play— 
over 150 in cast gave special free 
matinee for children—800 present. The 
play was staged two days and approxi- 
mately $750 was netted which will 
later be used for erection of Girl Scout 
cabin and community activities. 

June 
Traffic Regulations 

Club prepared and published 2000 
traffic regulation dodgers and turned 
them over to city officials for distribu- 
tion among visiting tourists and farm- 
ers. 

Tourist Park 

Kiwanians assisted in completing 

work on new tourist park. 
July 
Fourth of July Celebration 

In addition to $50 donation to fire- 
works fund, the Kiwanis club fur- 
nished 500 toy balloons for the kids, 
took part in big parade and opened up 





a restroom at fairgrounds for out-of- 
town visitors. 


Boys’ and Girls’ Club 

Furnished ice cream every day dur- 
ing week of Boys’ and Girls’ Club pic- 
nic of county, which was held at the 
fairgrounds under the auspices of the 
local Farm Bureau and County Agri- 
cultural Agent. Kiwanians also fur- 
nished cars to take the 50 children 
to and from the swimming pool each 
day of the week and looked after their 
safety while in swimming. 

Chautauqua Seen by Kiddies 

The club purchased 50 children’s 
tickets for Chautauqua Week and 
turned them over to the ministers of 
the city for distribution. 


Assist Red Cross 
Members of the club assisted the 
Red Cross in starting a special school 
for swimming and helped in the in- 
struction work. 
Help Girl Scouts 
Started campaign for interesting en- 
tire community in Girl Scout move- 
ment—also paid national dues for local 
organization in order to keep it in good 
standing. 
August 
Girl Scout Lodge 
Built Girl Scout Lodge in foothills 
of mountains about 10 miles from city 
at approximate cost of $750, also fur- 
nished new building with piano, 
dishes, etc. Held painting bee at lodge 
—Kiwanians turned out and gave new 
building two coats of paint—sponsored 
a big community picnic at new Scout 
lodge—over 1000 citizens present— 
new Scout council formed and interest 
of entire community aroused in move- 
ment. 
Hold Visiting Luncheons 


Held visiting luncheon in Harlow- 
ton—county-seat of Wheatland Coun- 
ty, 70 miles distant—invited 60 busi- 
ness and professional men of that city 
as guests. Took orchestra, male quar- 
tette and song leader with us. The 
(Turn to page 643) 
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Texas-Oklahoma 

The ninth annual convention of the 
Texas-Oklahoma District was held at Mus- 
kogee, September 6 and 7. Attendance 
exceeded that of any previous convention, 
the total registration being approximately 
1,100. Preparations on the part of the host 
club were thoughtful and complete and 
every detail necessary for the comfort and 
entertainment of the convention had been 
provided. 

A pre-convention service on Sunday eve- 
ning was attended by more than 8,000 
people. An inspirational address by Roc 
Fulkerson and musical numbers rendered by 
the united choirs of all Muskogee churches, 
with singing lead by Jules Brazil, provided 
a program that brought many expressions of 
appreciation from the convention delegates 
and citizens of Muskogee. 

The convention was called to order by 
James L. Powell, Chairman of the District 
Convention Committee, and, after an address 
of welcome by Judge Forrester Brewster, 
President of the Muskogee club and re- 
sponse by E. P. Hornaday of Harlingen, 
Texas, District Governor Frank M. Bailey 
was introduced to preside over the con- 
vention. 

International Trustee A. Heber Winder, 
who addressed the gathering, urged Kiwan- 
ians to keep in close touch with the Interna- 


tional organization. Mr. Winder reviewed 


many of the outstanding problems affecting 
Assistant Secretary George W. 


Kiwanis. 


Kimball from International Headquarters 
delivered an interesting address on, “Where 
Are We Going?” Among the addresses of 
the convention provocative of favorable dis- 
cussion was that of Judge C. B. Stuart of 
Oklahoma City, on the subject, “The Con- 
stitution and the Citizen,” in which address 
Judge Stuart asserted, ““The most dangerous 
thing in American life today is the tend- 
ency and the desire to amend the Con- 
stitution,” and that the Constitution, “ought 
to be as sacred as the Ark of the Covenant.” 
Outstanding addresses were delivered by 
Kiwanian W. H. Murphy, Jr., of Tulsa, 
Dr. T. O. Perrin of Dallas and Roe Fulker- 
son. Convention singing was directed by 
Jules Brazil. 

Enthusiastic conferences for club presi- 
dents, secretaries and trustees were held and 
club problems were discussed in open forum. 

An unusual incident of the convention 
was the presenting of a Canadian flag to 
the Texas-Oklahoma District by Interna- 
tional Trustee A. Heber Winder, on behalf 
of the Vancouver club. ‘The flag was 
accepted for the district in a response by 
Governor Bailey. A silver tea service 
was presented to Roe Fulkerson by the 
Muskogee club, expressive of the apprecia- 
tion of the club of the splendid aid he had 
contributed to the success of the convention. 

The convention closed with the election 
of officers and the selection of the next 
convention citv. Frank C. Smith of Houston, 
Texas, was elected Governor and the fol- 


lowing were elected Lieutenant Governors: 
A. J. Rabel, Harlingen, Texas; Perry 8. 
Brown, Beaumont, Texas; L. A. McDonald, 
Denton, Texas; Dr. H. E. Stout, Fort Worth, 
Texas; L. A. Morton, Duncan, Oklahoma; 
Forrester Brewster, Muskogee, Oklahoma; 
N. G. Henthorne, Tulsa, Oklahoma. Corpus 
Christi, Texas was chosen as the next con- 
vention city after a rather heated contest 
with Dallas. 

After two days of delightful fellowship, 
delegates and members were unanimous in 
the expression that Muskogee was an ideal 
host city and that the ninth convention was 
outstanding among the conventions of the 
Texas-Oklahoma District. 


+ * # 


Louisiana-Mississippi 

The annual convention of the Louisiana- 
Mississippi District was held at Biloxi, 
September 16 and 17. This convention 
has been reported to be the most successful 
Kiwanis gathering ever held in the dis- 
trict. The program and the entertainment 
for the guests and ladies was carried out 
very effectively. An interesting feature of 
the program was a model Kiwanis luncheon 
sponsored by the Gulfport club. Activities 
in connection with Kiwanis work were 
portrayed very impressively, especially the 
under-privileged child program. Every 
club in the district with one exception was 
well represented and several clubs fur- 
nished large delegations. 




















The Pawhuaska, Oklahoma, delegation won the first prize for the best dressed delegation in the parade at the Texas-Oklahoma District Convention held 


recently at Muskogee. 
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Governor C. A. Ives presided at all the 
business sessions and also gave a very 
interesting address on impressions gathered 
at Montreal. Lieutenant Governor R. E. 
Johnston gave an unusually good report. 

The annual banquet at the White House 
was attended by more than 500 Kiwanians 
and ladies. Outstanding features of the 
banquet were the addresses by United States 
Senator Pat Harrison and International 
Trustee O. Samuel Cummings of Clear- 
water, Florida. 

The morning of the first day of the con- 
vention was taken up with the addresses 
of welcome. In the afternoon a splendid 
address on Kiwanis 
activities and their 
relation to good gov- 
ernment was deliv- 
ered by Percy Saint, 
Attorney General of 
Louisiana. All busi- 
ness sessions were 
well attended by Ki- 
wanians and ladies. 

The second day of 
the convention com- 
menced with a break- 
fast conference of 
club secretaries, pre- 
sided over by Dis- 
trict Secretary Dean 
C. Holmes, after 
which the conven- 
tion proper convened 








and heard instruc- 
tive and educational 
addresses by F. H. 
Lotterhos, T. Heder- 
man, Chairman of the District Committee 
on Public Affairs, and George French of 
International Headquarters. The following 
officers were elected to serve during the 
coming year: District Governor, H. Vaughn 
Watkins, Jackson, Mississippi. Lieutenant 
Governors: Jerome Hafter, Greenville; 
Charles B. Cameron, Meridian; J. E. 
Doughtie, Monroe; C. J. Davidson, Lake 


Charles. New Orleans was selected as the 
1927 convention city. 
* #% * 
Ontario-Quebec 


The Riverdale Kiwanis club of Toronto 
lived up to its promise when on September 
21-22, the Ontario-Quebec District held its 
eighth annual convention at the King 
Edward Hotel, Toronto, it proved to be 
the best and most successful district con- 
vention in the history of the district. 

The Riverdale club was assisted by the 
other two Kiwanis clubs of Toronto, To- 
ronto (down town) and West Toronto. Well 
over 700 Kiwanians were in attendance, 
with 76 voting delegates from 32 clubs. 

An attendance cup was awarded to the 
Owen Sound club for the highest attend- 
ance percentage—84.2%. Two efficiency 
cups were awarded as follows: Clubs with 
a membership of over 100 was awarded to 
the Hamilton club, and clubs with less than 
100 members went to the Yarmouth, Nova 
Scotia, club. 

An important step taken at the conven- 
tion was the dividing of the district into 
four divisions to be known as Eastern, 
Central, Northern and Western Divisions. 
Headquarters was represented by Interna- 
tional Trustee Michael A. Gorman and 
Percy R. Monson of the Service Department 
at International Headquarters. 


At the last business session the new 
officers were elected: Governor, W. R. Cock- 
burn, Toronto. Lieutenant Governors: S. 
F. Dadson, Ottawa; George L. Guy, Orillia; 
Fred E. Harvey, Windsor and W. Y. Mills 
of Kingston. London, Ontario, was chosen as 


the convention city for 1927. 
ei ae 


Michigan 
Seven hundred and fifty-eight members 
and their ladies traveled an average dis- 
tance of two hundred miles each to attend 
the convention of the Michigan District at 
Sault Ste. Marie on August 18-20. The host 
city had planned for months ahead with the 








A number of Kiwanians of Hot Springs and Morrilton, Arkansas, who held a joint meeting at “Rock 
House”, a great natural wonder consisting of a rock jutting out from the side of a mountain and 
having in the center a spacious opening which leads back into a cave. 


result that the social features represented 
the combined efforts of every member to 
express their definition of hospitality. This 
extended into the homes of the people of 
their city who acted as actual hosts in many 
cases with the happiest results. The ladies’ 
affairs were well attended and the regis- 
tration showed that as time goes on the 
ladies are appreciating that the district 
convention is a most enjoyable occasion 
for them. 

The sessions were of unusual value to 
the district. The reports of the committees 
were filled with interest. Their force and 
purpose gave the gathering something to 
awaken the impulses and to give them a 
localized interest. This is especially true of 
the committee reports of agriculture and 
that on forest conservation. Space forbids 
mention of each report but all were carefully 
prepared and demonstrated the results of 
continuous effort. The reports will be 
printed in the bulletin and it is suggested 
that each club committee make them the 
subject of a special meeting. 

The business sessions were presided over 
by Governor John A. Mustard. Interna- 
tional Trustee Michael A. Gorman and 
William C. Green and Roe Fulkerson, Edi- 
torial Writer for The Kiwanis Magazine, 
were present and contributed much to the 
inspiration and practical values of the con- 
vention. Mr. Green gave a brief talk upon 
International finances and later addressed 
the final banquet upon the “Objects of 
Kiwanis.” Mr. Gorman was in his element 
and really at home, deeply interested as 
always and an active participant. Mr. 
Fulkerson’s contribution to the convention 
was splendidly received and proved to be 
one of the high spots in value. 


The election period brought the follow- 
ing result: Lewis C. Reimann, Governor, 
Ann Arbor; Lieutenant Governors: Nicholas 
Sicherman, Port Huron; John C. Hoekje, 
Kalamazoo; W. Ray Barnes, Petoskey; 
Walter C. Rechlin, Bay City; Archie N. 
Case, Jackson; George H. Milage, Ypsil- 
anti. The foregoing ofhcers were elected 
unanimously. Battle Creek received the 
recommendation for the next district con- 
vention. 

Thus passes into history what has com- 
pletely been adjudged the best convention 
the district has ever held. It undoubtedly 
surpassed all previous meetings in con- 
structive values, the 
attendance at the 
sessions were the 
largest, the host city 
cared for the visitors 
in a peculiarly cor- 
dial way, the new 
officers were elected 
after being  unani- 
mously selected as 
the best men _ for 
each office. Michi- 
gan retains her for- 
mer good record and 
improves it. 


* #* + 


Pennsylvania 

Eighty-two — clubs 
were represented 
at the Pennsylvania 
District Convention 
which was held at 
Conneaut Park Lake, 
Pennsylvania. The convention was run on 
the principle that everyone present was to 
have some part in the conveytion procedure 
and to that end, each lieutenant governor 
gave a written report. After these reports, 
the chairmen of district committees submit- 
ted their reports. Following these, time was 
allowed for open discussion. This round 
table discussion proved very instructive, the 
Governor calling upon the representatives 
of certain clubs that had worked along the 
line of the report to tell exactly how they 
operated. Previously, each club told what 
had been done but no explanation was made 
as to how the work was carried on. The 
District Committee on Inter-club Relations 
reported a roo per cent record for the past 
year in that each club in the district was 
host or had attended an inter-club meeting. 
The District Committee on Business Stand- 
ards has chosen a certain week in October 
to be known as “Business Standards Week.” 
Every club, through its Committee on Busi- 
ness Standards, is being asked to arrange 
an appropriate program during that week. 

Outstanding addresses were made by 
Charles Branden Booth and Dr. John L. 
Davis. International President Ralph A. 
Amerman spoke om finances, with a chart 
as an aid. The convention appreciated his 
explanation of just what happened to the 
International dues, and the plan of financ- 
ing Kiwanis. International Trustee Snell 
delivered an inspirational address on the 
concluding day of the convention. Merton 
S. Heiss, Convention Manager, spoke briefly 
on extension possibilities, 

The district convention exhibit displayed 
in the lobby of the hotel attracted consider- 
able attention. Adjoining it was an exhibit 
of pictures of work done on behalf of 
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crippled children which also proved interest- 
ing. Six children who had been cured 
through the efforts of the Meadville club 
were exhibited on the stage and their ail- 
ments and treatments described. There was 
singing at frequent intervals during the 
Foster Jones of Grover City, 
proving a most capable song leader. 

The District By-Laws were revised to 
conform to the Standard Form for District 
By-Laws. ‘The following are some of the 
resolutions adopted: ‘That the plan of at 
least one inter-club meeting be made an 
objective for every Kiwanis club in the 
Pennsylvania District; that the plan of 
divisional inter-club meetings be continued 
and that a committee be appointed by each 
club president to form a flying squadron for 
the purpose of making frequent visits to 
other clubs, the personnel of this committec 
to be changed frequently and these com- 
mittees to effect an exchange of programs. 
It was voted to establish a “Pennsylvania 
Fund,” the district governor, secretary, and 
treasurer acting as trustees. The fund, 
comprising one half the surplus from the 
general treasury at the end of the fiscal 
year and the convention fund surplus, is to 


session, 


be invested in securities, legal for such trust 
fund investments in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania. The income will be set aside and 
reinvested, 

York was recommended as the next con- 
J. Hayden Oliver of Scranton 
was re-elected District Governor and also 
Leonard L. Lewis was re-elected District 
Treasurer. David W. Phillips of Scranton 
was elected District Secretary. 

* * - 


vention city. 


Montana 

All clubs were represented at the Mon- 
tana District Convention held at Anaconda, 
August 9 and ro. In his report to the con- 
vention District Governer Luedeman made 
“As an aid to 
the developing of our Kiwanis membership 
and that the clubs might function better 
for the success of Kiwanis in this district 
and in the whole United States and Canada: 
1. Develop quality membership. 2. Fre- 
quent and regular directors’ meetings. 
3. Enter whole-heart- 
edly into the Efh- 
ciency Contest. 4. 
More inter-club 
meetings. 5. Make 
more general use 
of The _ Kiwanis 
Magazine. 6. Pro- 
vide vocational 
guidance and place- 
ment for young men 
and women. 7. Pre- 
pare a program 
which will have for 
its purpose the car- 
rving out of the 
objectives of Ki- 
wanis International 
for the year 1926- 
1927.” 

President Ralph 
A. Amerman spoke 
on the administra- 
tion and financing 
of the organization, 
reasons for being 
what it is and the 
service that is being 
carried on at Inter- 


the following suggestions: 





Secretary 


national Headquarters. He said, “if you 
are in Chicago do not fail to see your 
office. At all times please remember that it 
is your International Headquarters, it is 
your financial system; the officers are of 
your own selection, and that all are there 
to serve you to the best of their ability.... 
The success of Kiwanis depends upon the 
interest and coéperation of its entire mem- 
bership.” 

Splendid reports were submitted by the 
Committees on Agriculture, Public Affairs, 
Publicity, Business Standards, Laws and 
Regulations, Good Will and Grievances, 
Credentials, Kiwanis Education, Efficiency, 
Under-privileged Child and _ Inter-club 
Relations. 

A splendid report was also submitted by 
District Secretary W. E. Pierce, who said 
in part: “Kiwanis is everywhere active in 
all things civic and constructive and one of 
the greatest tributes that could be paid 
our organization is to say that not one 
instance is recorded where Kiwanis has 
ever lent its influence to any movement 
which proved to be destructive or confis- 
catory. In fact, in every community our 
clubs seem to go arm in arm with progress 
and it has become a recognized fact that 
Kiwanis can certainly be depended upon to 
supply that intelligent type of leadership 
which is so essential to the accomplishment 
of big things.” 

The following are some of the resolu- 
tions adopted: That the Montana District 
approves and pledges its coéperation in the 
carrying out of the International objective 
of promoting an intelligent, aggressive and 
serviceable citizenship; that each Kiwanian 
in the district immediately write a letter, 
not to exceed one hundred words in length, 
stating why every voter in this State, eligible 
to do so, should exercise that right of fran- 
chise, and that the club committees on Pub- 
licity take such steps as may be necessary 
to publish from time to time these letters in 
the local newspapers; that the matter of 
Kiwanis education be extended; that an 
educational campaign be carried on to sup- 
port the work of the Good Roads Associa- 
tion; that reports of all standing district 
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committees be forwarded to the Governor 
in writing at least seven days before the 
opening of the annual district convention 
and that prior to the opening of the con- 
vention these reports be considered by the 
district Executive Committee; that the presi- 
dents-elect or, in their absence, the vice- 
presidents-elect of the respective clubs in 
the district attend the district conference to 
be held in mid-winter, 1926-27, at the time 
and place of the district trustees’ meeting 
and that the traveling expenses thereby 
incurred be pro-rated among the clubs of 
the district. 

In his address International Secretary 
Fred. C. W. Parker spoke of the work cof 
the International committees and the ob- 
jectives of the organization. He empha- 
sized the work of vocational guidance and 
placement and commended the Montana 
District on the development of this work. 

The program arranged afforded all vis- 
itors a wide choice of entertainment features 
to supplement the business sessions of the 
convention. Sightseeing trips to George- 
town Lake and the mountains west of 
Anaconda, the state institutions at Warm 
Springs, Galen and Deer Lodge, the Butte 
mines and the Anaconda reduction works 
revealed to the visitors the vast industrial 
and institutional development. of this section. 
Daniel J. Heyfron of Missoula was elected 
District Governor and Frank O. Williams 
of Kalispell and John W. Hanley of Lewis- 
town will serve as Lieutenant Governors. 
Bozeman was recommended as the 1 
convention city. 


27 
all 
* * # 


Illinois-Eastern Iowa 

The large attendance of 1272 Kiwanians 
and ladies at the Illinois-Eastern Iowa Dis- 
trict Convention at Davenport on September 
20-22, included’ International President 
Ralph A. Amerman, International Secretary 
Parker, Past International President Victor 

Johnson, International Trustee Horace 
W. McDavid and four past governors of 

the district. 

The registration was gratifying in the 
extreme; Chicago sent over 225 and when 
the Tri-cities’ membership is deducted, the 

attendance from the 

whole district as- 
“sumes large propor- 
tions. An _ Interna- 
tional touch was 
given by the presen- 
tation of a Canadian 
flag from Vancouver, 

B. C., President Am- 
erman acting for the 
donors. 

The — convention 
sessions were pre- 
ceded by the usual 
get-acquainted  din- 
ner, followed by the 
group conferences of 
presidents, 
taries and _ trustees. 
International Secre- 
tary Parker spoke at 
the noon banquet on 
Tuesday on the sub- 
ject of vocational 
guidance. An un- 
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Herbert Hoover recently addressed an inter-club meeting at Boise, Idaho, members from 
In the above interesting 
group are, left te right: Herbert Hoover, Senator W. E. Borah, Governor Charles Moore of Idaho, 
a Kiwanian, and Max Mayfield, President of the Boise club. 


the ~ oe at Nampa, Caldwell, Payette and Weiser being in attendance. 


usual feature of the 
afternoon session 
was an_ address 
upon the “Kiwanis 
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Appeal to the Young Man” by Murray H. 
Ley of Davenport. The following day was 
featured by an address upon “Some Dan- 
gerous Tendencies in Government” by Jus- 
tice Floyd E. Thompson of the Illinois 
Supreme Court. International Trustee Mc- 
David spoke on the International Efficiency 
Contest. The district slogan was discussed 
by Lieutenant Governor Wilfred Arnold 
who spoke on the 


ing his administration. The Tri-cities were 
admirable hosts, but Davenport was credited 
for its hospitality which was shown so 


abundantly. 
“ * * @ 


New York 
While the Syracuse Convention proper 
did not convene until Monday morning 
September 20, Sunday, was observed as 


Auburn club, became intensely interested 
in music in Kiwanis and especially in quar- 
tets and in order to encourage better singing 
he donated a beautiful silver cup to the dis- 
trict which was to be contested for at each 
district convention by quartets from the 
various clubs, under rules adopted by the 
district Committee on Music, At the Auburn 
Convention in that year the cup went to the 
Binghamton quartet; 





“Need for a Com- 
munity Objective.” 


President Amer- 
man _ discussed In- 
ternational finances 


illustrating the va- 
rious expenditures 
with a chart. This 
very practical anal- 
ysis showed the part 
of each dollar re- 
ceived as _ allocated 
and spent on many 
accounts kept by 
Headquarters. He 
emphasized the work 
of the International 
Committee on Fi- 
nance, showing the 
care of and attention 
given to finances by 
the Board and Com- 
mittee. Past Interna- 
tional President Vic- 
tor M. Johnson spoke 
on the “District Con- 
vention,” a subject 
with which he has 
been identified for 
many years as a dis- 
trict and _ Interna- 
tional officer. “Ki- 
wanis and Publicity” 
was considered by 
Frank E. Brandt of 
the Rock Island “ 
Argus. The defini- 
tion of worth-while 
publicity was given as the recording of 
plans for the accomplishment or the actual 
completion of matters of general community 
interest. 

The ladies were cared for in many ways; 
a boat trip, theatre party, concert, visit to 
W.O.C. Radio Station, The Palmer School, 
luncheons at the country clubs, tea and 
bridge party as well as the dances and gen- 
eral banquets for all. Many of the ladies 
attended the business sessions and followed 
the program with much interest. 

A fitting resolution was adopted over 
the death of Past International President 
Perry S. Patterson. His loss has been keenly 
felt by this district. 

The ofhcers for 1927 are: Governor, Dr. 
F. P. Hammond of Woodlawn; Secretary, 
Clyde I. Backus, North Shore; Treasurer, 
John W. Hartz, Peoria; Lieutenant Gov- 
ernors: Peter N. Jans, Evanston; George I, 
McEldowney, Chicago Heights; Dr. Karl 
J. Stouffer, Elgin; Harry Meyer, Elkader; 
Dr. C. P. White, Kewanee; Wilfred Arnold, 
Galesburg; J. B. Steck, Alton; W. Harold 
Wiley, Decatur; Judge Lester B. Fish, 
Lawrenceville. 

The district expressed its respect and 
admiration for the vigorous leadership of 
Governor Le Grand, and gave evidence of 
enjoying his happy personality, and appre- 
ciating the unstinted giving of himself dur- 





children, 











The Kiwanis Club of Albany-Decatur, Alabama, held a three-day dental clinic for under-privileged 
Here is one of the little patients receiving treatment. 


“Get-together Day,” when Kiwanians and 
their wives from clubs all over the State con- 
gregated at the Syracuse Hotel. Registra- 
tion far exceeded that of any previous con- 
vention in the district, a total of 1,100 being 
in attendance. The joint service held Sun- 
day evening at the Methodist Church was 
broadcast over Station WFBL. At the close 
of the services a reception was held in the 
ballroom of the Syracuse Hotel. Here var- 
ious entertainment stunts were enjoyed and 
each club’s delegation was introduced to 
the assemblage, while Jules Brazil kept 
everybody happy. 

The business sessions opened Monday 
morning at the Mizpah Auditorium, with 
reports of the district oficers and committees 
for the year. These reports were printed in 
detail previous to the convention, there- 
fore, only the important parts of the reports 
were read or referred to in the verbal 
reports, 

An interesting and instructive feature of 
the convention was the following confer- 
ences held on Tuesday morning: presidents, 
trustees, secretaries, treasurers, vice-presi- 
dents, committee chairmen and members, 
and song leaders. The following is a his- 
tory of the Music Contest which created 
much interest at the convention: In 1921 
when the District Convention was held at 
Auburn, Anthony Lauer, a member of the 


other clubs which 
have held the cup be- 
ing as follows: Bing- 
hamton, 1922; Buf- 
falo, 1923; Utica, 
1924; Utica, 1925. 
Thus the cup was 
won by Binghamton 
and Utica twice and 
whether this fact had 
anything to do with 
the great amount of 
interest in the Syra- 
cuse Convention, is 
not known, but at 
any rate six quartets 
competed at the 
Syracuse Convention, 
each bound to win 
the cup and Utica 
and Binghamton 
each bound to carry 
the cup 
good as the cup was 


home for 


to become the per- 
manent property of 
that club which 
should win it three 
times. The audito- 
rium was filled for 
the contest. Jules 
Brazil turned the 
meeting over to Dr, 
Sigmund Spaeth, 
who as Chairman of 
* the District Commit- 
tee on Music, before 
going. ahead with 
the contest, announced that the Syracuse 
Kiwanis club boys’ band would play. 
Those young lads, from the teens up to about 
the twenties entered, all fitted out in their 
new uniforms, with a neat “Kiwanis” em- 
blem over the left shoulder. Dr. Spaeth 
then announced the contest rules in which 
there were to be three songs sung by each 
quartet. Binghamton won the contest, there- 
by winning the cup permanently. 

Entertainment for the ladies was not over- 
looked. Monday a theatre party was enjoyed, 
in honor of Mrs. Gordon L. Hayes and 
Tuesday a motor trip was arranged for 
them to Kan-Ya-To Inn at Skaneateles Lake. 

The following officers were elected to 
serve during the coming year:. District 
Governor, Dr. A, L. Danforth of Water- 
town. Lieutenant Governors, Dean G. 
Edwards of Brooklyn; Edward E. Sheldon 
of Albany; William C. Wright of Albany; 
Benjamin F. Weldon of Binghamton, and 
William L. Webster of East Aurora. 

The addresses of International Treasurer 
Henry C. Heinz and Roe Fulkerson were 
well received. Alexandria Bay was selected 
as the convention city for 1927. 





* * * 


New England 
The outstanding event in the district’s 
activities was the district convention held at 
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Newcastle, New Hampshire, September 12, 
13, 14 and 15. International was represented 
by Vice President H. Stanley Higman and 
Secretary Fred. C. W. Parker. Interesting 
conferences were held at the various break- 
fasts presided over by Lieutenant Governors 
Harry B. Kennedy and William O, Johnson, 
and the general conference of delegates and 
club officers under the leadership of Irvin 
E. Dierdorff. An interesting address on the 
“Constitution” was given by Honorable 
Frank G. Farrington. Other outstanding 
addresses and speakers were as follows: 
Willard B. Rogers, President of the Hart- 
ford Advertising Club, “Advertising and 
Kiwanis”; Honorable Carl E, Milliken, 
former Governor of the State of Maine, 
“Law and Enforcement”; Dr. George J. 
Fisher, Deputy Chief Scout Executive of 
Boy Scouts of America and President of 
the New York Kiwanis club, “The Ten 
Points of a High Grade Boys’ Program”; 
Honorable Ralph O. Brewster, Governor of 
the State of Maine, “New England a Unit”; 
William Thompson, member of Augusta 
club, member of the Executive Committee 
of the National Grange, “Organized Agi- 
culture.” In addition, addresses and re- 
marks were made by the International 
officers present, and also Dr. Frank R. Ober, 
Surgeon at the Brookline Children’s Hos- 
pital, “The Care of the Crippled Child 
After Operation.” 

The singing was under direction of Jules 
Brazil and some splendid entertainment was 
provided—receptions, get-acquainted parties, 
golf tournament, swimming contest, baseball 
games, tea for ladies on deck of ship, etc. 
The Navy Yard at Kittery, Maine, was open 
all day for the benefit of visiting Kiwanians 
and their guests. 
officers were 
elected: J. M. Armstrong, Malden, Massa- 


The following district 
chusetts, Governor; Lieutenant Governor: 
T. J. Pardy, Bridgeport, Connecticut; Arthur 
P. Pratt, Greenfield, Massachusetts; William 
Savage, Fitchburg, Massachusetts; M. H. 
McCrillis, Brookline, Massachusetts; John 
Flynn, Waltham, Massachusetts; Elmer E. 
Spear, Everett, Massachusetts; Frank G., 
Farrington, Augusta, Maine. 

On September 14, a charter was presented 
to the Portsmouth, New Hampshire 
club, this presentation taking place 
during the district 


serving “Constitution Week.” The Kiwanis 
clubs of Everett, Cambridge, Wellesley, 
Newton, Allston-Brighton and Quincy par- 
ticipated in the second annual Army Day 
Meeting which was observed on September 
21. The meeting was presided over by 
President I. E. Dierdorff of the Boston club 
who later turned the meeting over to Cap- 
tain Arthur W. Clark, Vice-President of the 
Boston Kiwanis club, who acted as toast- 
master. Honorable William M. Butler, 
United States Senator from Massachusetts 
was the principal speaker of the day. Other 
speakers were Colonel Charles D. Roberts, 
Chief of Staff, Captain James D. Willson, 
U. S. Navy, Honorable Malcolm E. Nichols, 
Mayor of the City of Boston; Major Gen- 
eral Edward L. Logan, Commander of the 
Massachusetts National Guard; Major 
Charles A. Malley, Commander of the 
Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company 
of Boston. Music was furnished by the 
United States Coast Guard Military Band 
from Fort Banks, Massachusetts, sent to the 
meeting through the courtesy of Major- 
General Preston Brown, Commander of the 
First Corps Area, Boston, Massachusetts. 
The members of the Boston club also enter- 
tained as their guests, disabled veterans 
from one of the United States Government 
hospitals. . 

The Springfield inter-club meeting, 
largely attended by the Kiwanians in Divi- 
sion II, was held on September 22. Governor 
Philbrook was the speaker and credit is due 
to Lieutenant Governor Johnson and the 
Springfield club in arranging this splendid 
meeting. 

Another noteworthy event was the anni- 
versary meeting of the Worcester club held 
on September 24. This was the club’s tenth 
anniversary and an unusually fine program 
was arranged. Governor E. E. Philbrook, 
Past Governor Walter J. Campbell, District 
Secretary Walter E. Harmon, Lieutenant 
Governors George A. French and Robert E. 
Green were present as well as officers from 
a great many clubs. The guest of honor 
was Past International President George II. 
Ross who gave a most interesting address cn 
the subject “Ideals of Kiwanis.” 

* * * 


Ohio 
Representatives from the Kenton, Marys- 
ville, Lima, Sidney, Celina, Delphos, Ottawa, 


November, 1926 


Bowling Green, Toledo, Ada and Wapa- 
koneta clubs attended the divisional meet- 
ing held at Wapakoneta. Interesting ad- 
dresses were made by Governor Hyde and 
other district leaders. 


* * # 


Pacific-Northwest 


The officers and committee heads of clubs 
in Division II held their second meeting 
of the year at Seattle on September 28, upon 
the call of Lieutenant Governor Alex Ben- 
nett of Bremerton. Splendid talks upon 
Kiwanis Education; Programs; Business 
Standards; Attendance; Publicity; Inter- 
club Relations; Agriculture; Reception of 
Visitors; Under-privileged Child and Pub- 
lic Affairs were given. It was announced 
that Everett, Washington, would present an 
invitation for the January conference of 
district officers and trustees. Arrangements 
were completed for a great inter-club meet- 
ing of Kiwanis clubs to be held in Seattle on 
November 6, the day of the Washington- 
California football game. Interest in inter- 
club meetings is on the increase. Affairs 
of recent date which have been largely 
attended were the meetings of Eugene 
at Albany, Salem at Albany, The Dalles 
at Bend, Puyallup at Centralia, Puyallup at 
Olympia, Portland at Oregon City; all 
clubs of Division V met with Spokane at 
an inter-club picnic; Vancouver, Washing- 
ton at Camas, Walla Walla at Pasco. 

Splendid new Kiwanis clubs have been 
built at Peninsula-Portland Oregon and 
Ilwaco-Beach, Washington. The Peninsula 
club is located in one of Portland’s most 
thriving suburbs and has brought together 
the representative business and professional 
men of the Portsmouth, St. Johns, Peninsula 
and Kenton sections. The officers of the 
Peninsula club are: Dr. Daniel O. Webster, 
President; E, J. Whelan, District Trustee 
and Rev. F. W. Westwood, Secretary. The 
Ilwaco officers are: Charles F. Rogers, Presi- 
dent; D. Walter Williams, District Trustee 
and Rev. Robert M. Broadbooks, Secretary. 
The former club will be chartered by 
Lieutenant Governor R. L. Bosworth on 
November 3 and the latter by Lieutenant 
Governor A, W. Tyler on November 1s. 
‘he Peninsula-Portland club was sponsored 
by Portland, Oregon, while the Ilwaco-Long 
Beach club was sponsored by South Bend, 
Washington. 








convention at the [| 
Hotel Wentworth. 
International Vice- 
President H. Stanley 
Higman and _ Inter- 
national Secretary 
Fred, C. W. Parker 
were present, as well 
as the entire board 
of district officers. 
Over 7o0o were pres- 
ent on this occasion 
and the new club 
received much _ in- 
spiration and_ evi- 
dence of friendship. 

Inter-club meet- 
ings were held at 
Boston and Spring- 
field. The United 
States Army Day was 
instituted in 1925 by 
the Boston club as a 
proper method of ob- 





Members of the Kiwanis Club of Caldwell-West Essex, New Jersey, all arrayed with pick and shovel 
and ready to start building a baseball diamond and athletic field for the young people of the 


community, 


Sots TINT | 


: 


Urging voters to 
register and vote has 
been the leading ac- 
tivity in the district 
during the past 
thirty days. Port- 
land worked this 
program over the 
radio; Centralia fur- 
nished autos to con- 
vey citizens to the 
registration booths; 
Colfax placed  ar- 
rows all over the 
town pointing to the 
city hall. Other clubs 
reporting success 
along this line of en- 
deavor are: Astoria, 
Moscow, Mt. Ver- 
non, Olympia, Pull- 
man, Puyallup, 
Seattle and Tacoma. 
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The Protection Agriculture Needs 


An Analysis of the Tariff 


By VIRGIL L, MacGREGOR 


SECRETARY OF THE Crookston, MINNESOTA, BuILDING AND Loan AssociATION; 
OF THE Kiwanis CLuB oF Crookston, MINNESOTA 


TREASURER 


The Kiwanis motto ts “We Build.” 
That which we build we should protect. 
8D 

KIWANIAN living in the ag- 
ricultural central west, north- 
west, or southwest since the 
war had daily brought home 

to him in his purchases the demon- 
strated advantage protection furnishes 
through our tariff for our built-up 
manufacturing industries, and he is 
pleased that certain farm products, 
such as flax, wool, sugar, butter, etc., 
are similarly protected. 

An analysis of the higher price re- 
ceived by the farmer on such of his 
products as are protected by the taritt 
reveals that the protection brings him 
a total additional sum of around $125,- 
000,000. Analyzing further we find 
that the additional sum paid by the 
farmer for agricultural products of 
other countries totals $95,000,000. 
Thus his gain is $30,000,000, or $1.00 
for each man, woman and child con- 
nected with agriculture. A still fur- 
ther analysis reveals that because of 
the tariff the farmer pays $150,000,000 
extra on manufactured steel products 
alone, or the equivalent of $5.00 for 
each man, woman and child. The ex- 
tra cost to the farmer on other manu- 
factured goods which he purchases will 
total even more. So under the present 
tariff the farmer makes a net gain of 
one dollar on the higher price for ag- 
ricultural products and pays ten times 
that to maintain the higher than world 
price on manufactured goods which he 
buys. 

Such disparity would not of itself be 
the serious matter it has been since the 
war, if the depression of Europe had 
not found a vulnerable point or means 
of attack through our export products.’ 
That depression would at once disap- 
pear if our statesmen would devise a 
way to protect our hame market price 
on the agricultural products which are 
now in our export class. 

Let us analyze the result of our vul- 
nerable exposure as revealed by our 
Government reports. We will take the 
five pre-war years, 1909 to 1914 in- 
clusive, as compared with the four 
post-war years, 1921 to 1924 inclusive, 


(1925 not being available in full as 
yet): 

The average farm price for beef for 
the four post-war years is given as 
$5.5414 per 100 lbs., which sum had a 


6534 per cent purchasing power in 





























Virgil L. MacGregor 


needed non-agricultural products as 
compared with the pre-war years. This 
has meant an annual loss of $613,000,- 
000. 

Wheat averaged $1.05, or a relative 
purchasing power of 73 per cent. This 
meant a loss each year of $325,000,000. 

Corn averaged 80°, or a relative pur- 
chasing power of 67 per cent. This 
meant a loss each year of $900,000,- 
000. 

Pork averaged 814¢ per Ib., or a rel- 
ative purchasing power of 64 per cent. 
This meant a loss each year of $450,- 
000,000. 

The cause for such stupendous losses 
is the mere fact that we export a small 
surplus. 

We have built up the farms of the 
central west, northwest and south for 
the production of products in the export 
class, such as wheat, corn, beef, pork, 
cotton, tobacco, etc., and we have also 
built up our farms for the production 
of products in the import class, such 
as butter, wool, sugar, etc. It is the 
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surplus in the export class which must 
go to the Liverpool market, and there 
it finds itself in competition with the 
India wheat and cotton, the Argentina 
meat and grain, and it also finds itself 
affected by the after-war ability of the 
European to buy. 

Through our present tariff we say to 
the outside world that our home mar- 
ket for all our manufactured goods and 
for agricultural products of the import 
class shall have a certain higher level 
of price than prevails in the outside 
world market, and we have demon- 
strated our ability to maintain such 
higher level by the protection of our 
tariff wall. But mark you, we do not 
say this with such of the products of 
our farmers as may be in the export 
class. 

However, the world ‘do move,” and 
we have been inspecting that century 
old tariff wall and have discovered, 
much to the surprise of many, that the 
wall is built with gates at our ports, 
which gates are hung on hinges which 
open out but not in. Any product de- 
siring to come in must climb to the 
top, and to that extent the wall is as it 
should be, but the gates swing out with- 
out hindrance to any product pushing 
out. 

Those gates must be sealed up, so 
that our wall will be intact. That 
repair is as simple as we would expect 
it to be, viz: By our import tariff we 
take from the foreign producer nearly 
all of the higher price he receives in 
our market. By a converse application 
of the tariff we should take from our 
home producer a small sum on each 
unit of a certain product as marketed 
so as to cover the drop of the surplus 
part over the repaired wall to the lower 
outside world price. 

If Congress wishes its present 42¢ 
import tariff on wheat to maintain a 
42¢ higher than world price within our 
borders it may make that protection 
effective by empowering the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to determine, say, 
July 10 each year the approximate 
production. If it finds the surplus to 
be one-sixth of the production, then 
one-sixth of 42¢, or 7¢, will be the sum 

(Turn to page 651) 
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Ann Arbor, Michigan, Provides Recre- 
ation for Hospital Patients 

The University of Michigan Hospital will 
soon have a large playground, containing 
a grass spot and trees, located on its roof. 
Members of the Kiwanis Club of Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, are responsible for this improve- 
ment. Work already has been started to 
convert the sunbaked roof into a gayly 
decorated “fun” garden. Stories of Little 
Red Riding Hood, and other tales of the 
nursery will be depicted in gay colors on 
the walls. Sod will be placed on the roof— 
an inviting place for feet tired of beds and 
marble floors; swings, shade awnings and 
other playground equipment will also be in- 
stalled. Some time ago members of the 
Kiwanis club sold newspapers on the streets 
of the city, the proceeds of the day’s sales 
being used for this project. 


* . * 


Kingston, Ontario, Sponsors Potato 
Contest 

The Ontario Department of Agriculture 
is coéperating with the Kiwanis Club of 
Kingston, Ontario, in conducting a boys’ 
potato growing contest. This contest is open 
to thirty boys from twelve to eighteen years, 
inclusive, residing within thirty miles of 
Kingston. The club feels that there are big 
possibilities for the boy on the farm provid- 





ing business-like methods are adopted. To 
prove that their faith is justified, they are 
asking the boy entering the contest to keep 
accurate accounts of all expenses and re- 
ceipts in connection with his plot, on forms 
provided for that purpose. Furthermore, 
the contest aims to teach approved methods 
of potato culture to the boys—the farmers 
of tomorrow. Boys might not be interested 
in “just farmin’ ” but they are interested in 
better farming, especially when given some 
feeling of ownership. Excellent prizes are 
to be given those making the best showing. 
* * *@ 
Salem, Virginia, Cooperates with 
Health Association 

A sum of money has been donated by 
the Kiwanis Club of Salem, Virginia, to 
the Community Nursing Association for 
their work among the poor children. The 
Kiwanians have also taken an active part 
in raising the deficit in the Roanoke College 
Endowment Fund. 

* * *# 


Sanford, Florida, Cares for Crippled Boy 

A poor boy suffering from infantile pa- 
ralysis will be cared for over a period of 
six months by the Kiwanis Club of San- 
ford, Florida. The club is also planning 
to send the boy later to a hospital at Shreve- 
port, Louisiana, for special treatment. 





Macon, Georgia, Kiwanians Act as 
Godfathers 

A small slip of a boy, only ten years of 
age, was all smiles as he sat at the speakers’ 
table of the Kiwanis Club of Macon, 
Georgia, where he was the honor guest. 
It was something new in this youngster’s 
life to be presented to a group of men. 
This boy, who was found some time ago 
in the first grade at school where he had 
been for three years because of being prac- 
tically deaf, was sent to an academy at 
Cave Springs, Georgia. The teachers report 
that the boy is unusually bright and is now 
in the.third grade. Copies of letters he 
had written home to his mother were passed 
among the members of the club so that they 
might see the progress the boy had made. 


* * a 


Newberry, South Carolina, Promotes 

Better Town and Country Relations 

The Newberry, South Carolina, Kiwanis 
club, alert to every opportunity to promote 
the interests of its county, is sponsoring a 
unique movement in the interest of the 
farmers. Briefly it is this: The club offers 
to provide free of charge metal signs ap- 
plicable to the farms of the community. The 
advantages resulting in the use of such signs 
are quite apparent. They will proclaim 
the merit and possibilities of Newberry 








Scene at dedication of Boy Scout cabin erected by the Austin, Chicago, Kiwanis club, 
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farms; acquaint passers-by with the life 
and achievements of the Newberry people; 
designate attractive homesteads; provide a 
trademark to the farmer for his products 
and give that recognition to the charm and 
beauty of country life that it justly deserves. 
* * «@ 
A Variety of Activities at Roanoke, 
Virginia 

Here are some of the things the Kiwanis 
Club of Roanoke, Virginia, has done or is 
doing at present: Financial support has 
been given to the Southwest Society for 
Crippled Children and a “Fellowship Fund” 
has been established for under-privileged 
children. A colored boy who has never 
before walked in his life has been given 
medical treatment. At the present time he 
is using crutches but these he will soon be 
able to discard. Along the line of civic 
service, a great benefit was rendered the 
State when 3,000 copies of “Virginia” the 
handsome publication of the State Chamber 
of Commerce were distributed at the Mon- 
treal Convention at a cost of approximately 
$4.00. The club also 
purchased fifty acres 


itself, that we must step out from the crowd 
and on our own initiative be a leader in 
building into the life of our community 
that something which contributes to the 
betterment of civic and social life. During 
the short time of our existence we have 
learned that the real joy in life comes from 
living a life of service to others. Within 
our fair city we have organized the Kiwanis 
Baseball League, consisting of 12 teams of 
12 boys each, ages 12 to 17, and divided in 
the American Six and National Six. We 
supply the managers, umpires, grounds and 
all the paraphernalia. The work and ex- 
pense is borne by the club and under the 
supervision of the Committee on Under- 
privileged Child.” 
* * * 


Roseburg, Oregon, Assists Tourists 

The Roseburg, Oregon, club is coéperat- 
ing with the local Chamber of Commerce 
for the purpose of aiding tourists and vis- 
itors. Members of this club wear badges 
reading “Ask Me” and upon request, tour- 
ists are given desired information. During 


New Jersey Clubs Beautify Country 
Roads 

“Caterpillar—spare that tree!” That 
was the battle cry of Essex County Ki- 
wanians. The Kiwanis clubs have gone 
in for aesthetics, In the interest of beau- 
tification and in the interest of tourists, 
they waged a valiant fight against the 
destructive caterpillar which, in past years, 
has nibbled all the foliage of trees lining 
the country roads, making them a blot on 
the landscape instead of things of beauty 
and usefulness. Appropriating $300 for the 
work, the Kiwanis clubs of Caldwell, East 
Orange, Irvington, Bloomfield, South Orange 
and Maplewood, undertook the task of 
spraying all trees along each side of the 
highway for at least 200 feet back from the 
road. This work has proven well worth 
while—the foliage being more abundant 
this year than ever before. 

* So * 

Windsor, Ontario, Erects Welcome Signs 

Six attractive signs extending a welcome 
to visitors were erected by the Kiwanis 
Club of Windsor, Ontario, at points of 
approach to the Bor- 
der Cities, This is 








of the Shenandoah if 
National Park in or- 


an important point 
of transit for a large 


der to help procure number of tourists, 
this great asset for . : ° ° particularly those 
Virginia. Contributions for Florida Relief RRS ER Pi 
* * States passing 
CER _ Louisi- W* are advised that the statements concerning the needs —— - their way 
na t ; , ‘ to C é 
ee ae in the Florida storm area made by the American Red Bett on 


Community Work 


The Mansfield, Cross are to be accepted rather than some of the conflicting is ek 
Louisiana, Kiwanis reports which have appeared in the newspapers. While in- Clarksdale, Ari- 
club has taken a ; fh 3 zona, Organizes 
leading part in all surance has furnished protection to some whose large build- “Little Theatre” 
civic movements ad- ing have been destroyed or seriously damaged, there are Group 
vocating and foster- thousands of families left in a serious condition of need. The Clarksdale, 


ing campaigns 
advertising and im- 
proving the commu- 


We surely appreciate the quick response in expressions 
of sympathy and in contributions which many of our clubs 


Arizona, Kiwanis 
club has been insru- 
mental in the forma- 


or: Ricardian have made. Unless clubs prefer for some reason to assign tion of a “Little 
moral support to all ee J me x m 
movements for the the contribution of their members in some specific manner, eatre” group a 
common good President A ggests that these be forwarded eee eee 
gees resident Amerman suggests tha ese be will’ pieshie ditt 

oe through the American Red Cross. It is needless to advise of entertainments. 

Columbus, Missis. 3 { : ‘ ot aoe te : 
sippi, Awards our clubs to earnestly codperate in their various cities in the he proceeds re 
Scholarshi real . f h 2 £ the Red Cross. relief alized from such en- 

P ocal campaigns for the raising of the Ked Cross reli pcr Apa acannon 


For the past five 
years the Columbus, 
Mississippi, Kiwanis 
club has maintained 
a scholarship at the 


funds. 





Frep. C. W. Parker, 
International Secretary. 


applied toward an 
educational fund 
maintained by the 
club. 

















Mississippi State 
College for Women. 
Last year the club increased the number 
of scholarships to two. 

A silver loving cup is awarded annually 
to the citizen of Columbus who has the most 
attractive lawn. A committee from time to 
time inspects the various premises, and at 
the end of the year the cup is awarded. 

# * * 


Some Facts About Minot, North Dakota 

The bulletin of the Minnesota-Dakotas 
District is publishing each month the his- 
tory of one of the clubs in that district. 
One bulletin included’ the history of the 
club at Minot, North Dakota, whose slogan 
is “Why Not Minot?” The following from 
the history is of interest: “We soon learned 
that assisting other organizations in putting 
over their projects was out of our line. 
Kiwanis is so big, that it is in a class by 


the summer, a committee visited daily the 
two large camp grounds. 
= * * 
Lead, South Dakota, Blazes Mountain 
Trail 
A trail to the top of Terry Peak has been 
blazed by the Lead, South Dakota, club so 
that it will be accessible to tourists. This 
is the third highest peak east of the Rockies 
and commands a wonderful view ef the 
surrounding country. 
* * * 
Cumberland, Maryland, Aids Student 
The club at Cumberland, Maryland, is 
planning to give financial support to a young 
man working his way through college. 
Members have also donated a sum of money 
for the purchase of books for the Cumber- 
land Free Library, 


* * * 


Fresh Air Farm Major Activity at Knox- 
ville, Tennessee 

Children who enjoyed the outing at the 
Kiwanis Fresh Air Farm were guests at 
the meeting of the Kiwanis Club of Knox- 
ville, Tennessee. This is the second year 
that the Kiwanis club has had for its major 
objective the Fresh Air Farm where under- 
privileged and under-nourished children are 
taken for a period of several weeks and are 
by wholesome food and proper exercise, 
nursed back to a normal state of health. 

* ¢* ## 
Stress Better Town and Country Re- 
lations at Lenoir, Carolina 

During the- month of July the Lenoir, 
North Carolina, club held three meetings in 
the country districts of Caldwell County for 
the purpose of fostering better relations 
between the city and country people. 
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Kiwanis Day Address 
(From page 623) 


movement of the several service clubs 
and kindred organizations was inaugu- 
rated because it was realized that here 
was a field of human endeavor, the cul- 
tivation of which was not a responsi- 
bility of governmental agencies; nor 
could it be left satisfactorily to indi- 
viduals working single handed. 

Kiwanis claims—and in fact has 
proved—that greater results can be ob- 
tained through collective rather than 
individual effort, and therefore main- 
tains that the great schemes for human 
improvement can best be undertaken 
by organized groups of men, properly 
directed. 

Kiwanis seeks to develop leaders— 
not great world leaders, not even an 
occasional outstanding man, but lead- 
ers of men. Men of character, men 
with a proved capacity for service, men 
to whom it is a joy to serve mankind. 

Great men are altogether too rare. 
Washingtons and Lincolns unfortun- 
ately occur only once in acentury. To 
very few is it given to serve the state 
in such a large way as was theirs. To 
few indeed comes the honor of guiding 
and directing the destinies of a nation. 
But each one of us can, in varying 
degree and in accordance with his op- 
portunities, serve his fellows. Wheth- 
er or not that service, great or small, 
1S recognized, is a matter of no concern. 
It should suffice one to know that, if 
he has labored with purity of purpose 
in any good cause, he must have con- 
tributed to its success—and the degree 
in which he has contributed is a mat- 
ter of infinitely small concern. The 
consciousness of having contributed, 
even obscurely and unnoticed, should 
be his sufficient even if it be his sole 
reward. 

No one for a single moment imagines 
that great memorials of bronze and 
stone are necessary to keep in remem- 
brance the memory of the great lead- 
ers of the past. Would Washington’s 
name and deeds be forgotten if that 
giant shaft in your capital city crum- 
bled to dust and was no more? The 
ravages of time may blur the legend 
lettered in bronze and disintegrate the 
stone memorial, but his name, pre- 
served in the hearts of a grateful peo- 
ple, will live forever. 

Across the stage of your national life 
there has passed in the last 150 years a 
glorious company of nation builders, 
men who gladly devoted their time and 
talents to serving their country and 
their fellow men. They were the Mas- 
ter builders, members of the true order 
of nobility, men imbued with the spirit 
of service. 

It is well known that it was not given 
to the great leaders of the world to live 


to see the result of their work. Life, 
after all, is but a tapestry of varying 
beauty and design. While each acts 
as his own weaver, we never see the 
finished product, because we are obliged 
to work with the pattern netherward. 
The shuttle goes incessantly and 
weaves into the pattern the bright 
threads of joy, of service, the dark and 
sombre lines of sorrow and selfishness. 
Nothing can stop the shuttle and a 
thread once woven cannot be with- 
drawn. It therefore behooves us, as 
good Kiwanians, to make sure that into 
the warp and woof of the tapestry of 
life there goes only that which is truly 
ennobling, so that when we pass on and 
become the Kiwanians of yesteryear, 
those who knew us will be inspired by 
our lives and keep our memory green 
in the garden of their hearts. 

Tonight we view Kiwanis in retro- 
spect and it is with mingled feelings 
that we look back adown the years and 
recall the difficulties and disappoint- 
ments that were ever too present in the 
early days. Now that they are things of 
the past we shall remember them only 
as the dark background that served to 
bring into sharper relief the brightness 
of the successful undertakings. We 
should rejoice—we do _ rejoice—that 
Kiwanis during the past decade has 
ever been an onward and upward mov- 
ing force. We take pleasurable pride 
in recalling the outstanding events in 
our as yet short history. We stand 
debtor to those devoted leaders who, 
in the early days, had the courage of 
their convictions. They were men of 
vision. They saw the need and with 
strength of character befitting the 
times, rose up and, like the patriarchs 
of old, stood before the sepulchre of 
dead hopes and sounded the call to life. 
In the minds and on the lips of those 
modern moral crusaders was the hope 
that the days of exquisite trifles, life- 
less creeds and short-lived service had 
passed and that the true spirit of serv- 
ice—the soul’s inheritance—of divine 
investiture and longer tenure, would 
set aflame the hearts of men. 

Kiwanis has no apology for quoting 
Scripture and saying “Faith without 
works is dead,” for it realizes that the 
mere repeating of our miotto, the con- 
tinued mumbling of the phrase “We 
Build,” will not bring about any real 
results, regardless of the sincerity with 
which we proclaim our intentions. 
The need of the day, the urge of the 
instant, is performance, not promise. 

By the work one knows the workman. 
We have already said too much about 
service—overworked the term, as it 
were. Let no one think that increasing 
the number of clubs, expanding the 
membership, or chronicling exquisitely 
detailed activities, constitutes success 
as applied to Kiwanis. Such matters 
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may to some extent be considered as an 
index of our possibilities, but that is 
all. 

If Kiwanis is to justify its existence, 
forge ahead and make imperishable 
gains, it will not be through endorsing 
both good and bad objects—obstinate 
oils and water—but by the inaugura- 
tion of activities that nourish the soul 
and make possible drinking from a 
diviner stream. 

Without ideals Kiwanis is as a man 
without emotion. A man without emo- 
tion is a mere latent force and possi- 
bility, like a flint, which requires the 
friction of the steel before it can give 
forth its spark. 

The high ideals of Kiwanis that 
draw and hold us together are light 
as air but strong as steel. Who can 
define them? Who can fashion into 
speech an adequate or appropriate ex- 
pression of them? This, however, we 
do know, that it is these inspiring 
ideals that light the candle of under- 
standing in our hearts, that wake the 
chords of the soul to the music of the 
stars and tune the ear to catch the 
“Great Accent,” that remind us ‘‘Too 
low they build, who build beneath the 
stars.” 

Is that all? Is Kiwanis just a ve- 
hicle for expressing a lot of gilded 
platitudes? Does Kiwanis maroon its 
votaries on some lonely mountain peak 
of mind? Does it leave them bereft 
of direction or guidance? Is there 
no one, single, and complete injunction 
that it gives? Yes! Kiwanis, with 
characteristic simplification, makes just 
one—and all-inclusive—appeal. With 
directness, frankness, and innocent of 
cant, it expresses the earnest hope that 
we, one and all, may, through the fidel- 
ity with which we serve mankind, give 
to the world abundant proof that we 
are worthy to be called Kiwanians ; and 
that our actions may justify the claim 
that Kiwanis is an organization where 
character is bred in the bone and 
where material things do not dim true 
cevotion or dull mind and soul to a 
true sense of the ultimate reality. 

Day in and day out, year in and year 
out, Kiwanis is making history, and 
everything that is done by any one of 
us in the name of Kiwanis will be 
duly chronicled in the Book of Achieve- 
ment and hereafter open to the scrutiny 
of the years. It is imperative that 
what we in this generation record on 
the at present white unlettered pages 
of that great book is such that in the 
ages to come those who follow us will 
find inspiration in the record. Let the 
policies and activities of our day be so 
high and ennobling in character that no 
one hereafter will desire to erase them 
from the pages of the Book of Achieve- 
ment. 

(Turn to page 640) 
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The Modern Trend of 
Child Welfare in the 
United States 
(From page 607) 


HAT is the modern trend in re- 

gard to the care of mentally de- 
fective children? Eight or ten years 
ago that could have been answered 
very simply by mathematics, by an 
equation. We thought we knew about 
how many feebleminded children there 
were. We reckoned how many we had 
beds for in our custodial institutions 
and how many we were building a year, 
and we could figure so many new beds 
a year, for so many years, will bring us 
to the time when we will have them all 
in the institutions provided for them. 
It was a question of bricks and mortar. 
Whatever the trend of work for the 
mentally deficient, it certainly isn’t as 
simple as that now. We all recognize 
it is a great deal more complicated, dif- 
ficult, diversified, and complex. 

What are some of the trends in the 
care of the mentally deficient children ? 
The first one that occurs to me is a 
very interesting instance of the inter- 
play of these different social factors, 
one with another. You know about 
the Sheppard-Towner Bill. I don’t 
think the advocates of that bill had any 
idea they were dealing with mental 
hygiene; but they were, because a 
definite and appreciable proportion of 
mental disturbance and mental defect 
is based upon complications and acci- 
dents attending childbirth, and a really 
adequate obstetrical care would reduce 
the amount of mental disturbance 
among women and of mental deficiency 
among children. 

The pre-school age of children, too, 
is one to which we haven’t until just 
now connected any thought of mental 
deficiency or mental hygiene, and yet, 
as somebody has said, if children in 
those early years are not learning to 
read, they are certainly learning the 
A-B-Cs of human life, and if they get 
wrong impressions, prejudices, wrong 
emotional reactions at that time, we are 
starting things that may be very seri- 
ous later on. Boston found the estab- 
lishment of habit clinics for pre-school 
children, for the purpose of straight- 
ening out bad habits which left un- 
checked would mean later on a more 
pronounced mental disturbance or men- 
tal departure from normal, were of 
great benefit. 

The tuberculosis authorities have 
been telling us for a quite a long time, 
that we all have a little tuberculosis, 
which I suppose is true. It has oc- 
curred to me several times recently that 
I would like to apply that to a larger 
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field. 
us, a little bit crazy at times, or even, 
some of us, all the time, more some- 
times than others, some of us more than 
others, perhaps. I am sure that we 
are all the least bit feebleminded, some 
of us quite a lot, and some not so 
much; and I have no doubt that we 
depart sufficiently from a real mental 
poise, from a sound emotional life, to 
reduce our usefulness as citizens, and 
our happiness as individuals. I am 
sure that the mental hygiene which can 
be taught in those early years, sound 
teaching, the correction of minor de- 
partures from good practice of the art 
of living, in early life, will make the 
next generation more sane, more sound, 
and better balanced, make better citi- 
zens and better parents, and will in- 
crease the sum total of human happi- 
ness and well-being. 


HEN we come to the schools, pub- 

lic and others. The one public 
governmental agency which reaches 
practically all the children is the 
schools. The establishment of the 
universal public school system was the 
most radical, far-reaching, revolution- 
ary thing that ever happened in human 
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history, and certain it is that around: 
the public school system, utilizing its 
opportunity to deal with all of the chil- 
dren, lie our great opportunities in 
mental hygiene. When we come to 
really find all the children in schools 
who are different and odd and peculiar, 
and when we try to secure some kind 
of instruction and care for them which 
is more suited to their particular needs, 
and when we make that the occasion to 
bring the parents into the school, and 
talk with them about the origin and 
the evidences of this trouble at home, 
and how it may be corrected, and when 
we have the teachers visiting, going 
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into homes, then we shall have taken 
steps that will have an enormous effect 
later on in reducing the volume of 
mental disturbance, now so tremend- 
ously expensive and such a drain on 
the economic efficiency of the country. 

I won't trace through the different 
things affecting the physical and men- 
tal hygiene of school children, but 
merely suggest that here is a piece of 
work, reaching all the children in the 
community, which is certainly affecting 
enormously our specialized problem of 
dealing with these destitute, neglected 
and delinquent children. 

Dealing with these particular classes 
of children who are removed from their 
homes, whether we like it or not, 
whether we wish it were so or wish it 
were different, whether we think it is 
good or not, is a diminishing factor in 
social welfare. We needn’t wrangle as 
much now as to the best way to do it, 
because there isn’t going to be so much 
of it to do, but we are coming to an 
enormously greater volume of work 
for the benefit of ail the children in 
the community. 

There is dental hygiene. We have 
just recently seen how bad teeth 
diminish the effectiveness of an army, 
and they diminish the effectiveness of 
the army at home in civilian clothes 
just as much as on the battlefield. But, 
I believe we are told that all the den- 
tists there are, working eight hours a 
day would not be able to fill all the 
decayed teeth now existing in less than 
many decades, so that our real and 
only hope is in beginning much earlier 
and keeping the teeth clean, and pre- 
venting decay. 

When I came back from the other 
side after the war, I found several 
new things, and one was much more 
serious effort to deal with under- 
nourished school children. At first we 
thought it was a question of getting 
school lunches. Then we found that 
wouldn't do it at all; we had to go to 
the children’s homes and find out many 
things besides the matter of food, such 
as the habits of children, so that in 
dealing with and correcting malnutri- 
tion, we were dealing with the entire 
health of the child. Just as I thought 
I was understanding it, Dr. Josephine 
Baker of New York City, knocked all 
the pins out from under me by saying 
the only practical plan is not the cor- 
rection of malnutrition, but the pre- 
vention of malnutrition. There it 
comes back to the educational founda- 
tion—public health education of the 
children in the school and through the 
school the education of the parents. 
That really is the great hope of the 
future. 


E can deal with this subnormal 

standard of living through any 
one of three entrances. We can re- 
gard it as a matter of relief. That is 
the hardest way to get at it. We can 
deal with it as a matter of education. 
That is a great deal easier; or we can 
deal with it as a matter of health, 
which is the easiest and best because 
everybody believes in health. But, 
combining health and education— 
health education—is the short, effective 
way of remedying low standards of 
living, which is just another way of 
saying, of promoting the welfare of 


children. 





The Possession of Self 


(From page 610) 


should only be sought for as a means 
to higher ends. 

Like the newly rich, we have not yet 
learned that wealth is not the chief 
end of life, but a means to other and 
higher ends. In the order of time, 
wealth comes before the using of it; 
but in the order of importance, the 
using of wealth stands first as the end 
for which the means exists. Rich men 
and nations who seek wealth for its own 
sake are like King Midas, who was 
dying of hunger and thirst, because 
everything he touched had turned to 
gold. No wonder that he became a 
monumental example of human folly, 
and that it was whispered of him, in 
regard to his appreciation of music, 
“King Midas has asses’ ears.” 

But even when, realizing the fallacy 
of Midas, we try to use our wealth to 
the best advantage, we find that our 
wants increase faster than our power 
to satisfy them, and that happiness 
ever recedes as we pursue it, like the 
will-o’-the-wisp or the fabled pot of 
gold at the foot of the rainbow. Be- 
cause of this fact, some philosophers 
have said that happiness is unattain- 
able, while others have averred that 
civilized nations are as miserable as 
savages, and that the rich are no hap- 
pier than the poor. 

Control and Direction of Desire— 
Evidently, when people say that happi- 
ness is impossible, they are thinking of 
the perfect bliss of paradise, rather 
than the ordinary joys of living in this 
imperfect world, which, for the strong 
and healthy, far outweigh the sorrows 
they have to bear. It is not necessary 
to happiness that every want should 
be satisfied. On the contrary, the good 
man can be happy by limiting and 
controlling his desires because his well- 
being is not found chiefly in the satis- 
faction of appetite, but in the pleasures 
of the intellect and the quiet joy of 
the virtuous life. Only fools are tor- 
mented by unsatisfied desire; the wise 
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take what the gods send with a thank- 
ful heart. 

Happiness of Rich and Poor.—But 
when we say that the rich are no hap- 
pier than the poor, we fail to distin- 
guish between the crying need for food, 
clothing, shelter, warmth and the other 
necessaries of life, which afflicts the 
poor, and the far less urgent desire of 
the rich for the comforts and luxuries 
of life—fruit for breakfast, a new suit 
ot clothes, a sleeping porch, a summer 
cottage, a motor car. Certainly the 
rich as a class are happier than the 
poor; and were it not for the perils of 
confiscation and pauperization, it would 
be right to take from the rich and give 
to the poor and thus increase the sum 
of human happiness. Happiness is a 
by-product of human activity, physical 
and mental—not the chief end of man, 
but so closely connected with it as to 
lend it strong support and to point out 
the way to a larger and fuller life, 
through the development of human 
personality. 


Kiwanis Day Address 


(From page 638) 





Today Kiwanis stands on great hills 
of promise and as we go forward into 
the future, rich, we believe, in possi- 
bilities, let us occasionally look back- 
ward and note the way we came. Let 
us study the markings by the wayside 
and the record of Kiwanis as an on- 
ward moving force, that we may be 
the better enabled to distinguish be- 
tween good and doubtful activities, to 
the end that only those will be selected 
which advance and elevate Kiwanis. 
Let us see to it that our acts be such 
as to breathe a perpetual though silent 
benediction on all those who follow. 
Let us hand down to generations yet to 
come our common altar of service, so 
that they may, like all before them, 
take their flame from the same im- 
mortal fire. Let us, by the fidelity 
with which we adhere to the true prin- 
ciples of Kiwanis, make posterity rich 
in gratitude towards us. 

“Thine be the prophet’s vision, thine 

The exaltation, the divine 

Insanity of noble minds, 

That never falters or abates 

But labours and endures and waits, 

Till all that it forsees it finds 

Or what it cannot find creates.” 
Longfellow 


The Country Weekly 
Will Survive 


(From page 612) 





te their news and editorial columns, 
to the inside pages as well as to the 
front page. The single pyramid style 
is gaining in popularity for make-up of 
advertising columns and for good rea- 
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son. It gives the advertising a maxi- 
mum amount of contact with reading 
matter and, when the pyramid is built 
from the lower right-hand corner of 
the page, which is customary, at the 
same time gives reading matter the pre- 
ferred position or upper left portion of 
the page. Under this arrangement, the 
reader does not get the idea that the 
paper is being run chiefly as an adver- 
tising medium between the columns of 
which advertising, appears a few 
items of news, even though the pro- 
portion of advertising may be large. 


HE most attractive country weekly 

of today is represented by such 
papers as the Northfield (Minnesota) 
News, the Ionia County (Michigan) 
News, the Traer (Iowa) Star-Clipper, 
the Boonville (Missouri) Advertiser, 
the Walton (New York) Reporter, 
York (Nebraska) Republican, and the 
Houlton (Maine) Times. Dozens of 
others almost as attractive in make-up 
and interesting in content, of which 
these are good examples, might be 
named off-hand. Country weeklies con- 
stitute a group numerous enough and 
important enough to have a distinct 
style all their own, and although it 
is not standardized, this unity of style 
does exist. Weeklies, to begin with, 
are usually six or seven columns in 
size, whereas most of our large city 
dailies are eight columns. The most 
typical country weekly is six columns, 
although some are five, a few four and 
still fewer I see occasionally to be only 
three and even two columns in size. A 
few are still in existence, like the Paris 
(Missouri) Mercury, which are made 
up of eight wide columns, suggestive of 
the old-fashioned blanket sheets of the 
last century. 

Country weeklies are published in 
towns varying in population from only 
two or three hundred up to towns of 
15,000 where they run in competition 
with one or more dailies. The average 
country weekly newspaper town in 
Missouri is 1650 in population and the 
average Missouri weekly’s circulation 
is 1250, although six or seven weeklies 
in this state have circulations upwards 
of 3,000. 

In content the country weekly is de- 
veloping its news and advertising col- 
umns faster than it is developing its 
editorial columns. Unfortunately, 
some weekly newspaper editors are en- 
amored with the idea that they can fool 
their readers by slipping “canned” edi- 
torials from syndicates into their here- 
tofore sacred editorial page colvmns 
without the readers being any the wiser. 
If such editors would label these edi- 
torials as written by a syndicate writer, 
he would be doing the honest thing, 
but his readers then would no longer 
care to read them. The unpardonable 


thing about the country weekly which 
no longer has an editorial column, or 
which fills it with canned stuff from 
the city syndicate houses, is that there 
are so many local affairs really crying 
for the editor’s attention, which really 
have a right to expect editorial treat- 
ment in a small community. 

What can be done through a country 
weekly’s editorial columns has been 
demonstrated time and time again in 
every one of our states. Real con- 
structive changes have been brought 


about in communities by country week- | 


lies like the Geneva ( Nebraska) Signal, 
the Monroe County ( Missouri) 4 ppeal, 
the Knoxville (Iowa) Express, the 
Grand Rapids (Minnesota) Herald- 
Review and the Quakertown (Pennsyl- 
vania) Free-Press. Here again dozens 
more might be named of which these 
few are but typical. One of these 
papers, for example, brought about a 
big reduction in the cost of paving the 
town’s streets by championing the 
cause of the local taxpayers, ousting 
an extravagant city council and putting 
in new men, through that paper’s lead- 
ership, which undertook to lay paving 
at cost, eliminating contractors and em- 
ploying a local construction man to 
supervise the job. The plan has been 
working so well for the last three years 
that taxpayers of that town are now 
doing the heretofore almost unheard 
of thing. They actually walk up to 
the city hall and petition the city coun- 
cil to pave in front of their properties, 
because they know they are getting 
good value in paving which, under a 
contractor’s price, would have cost 30 
to 40 per cent more. 

Another country weekly a few years 
ago induced the farmers of that com- 
munity to change from general farm- 
ing to dairying, with the result that 
the farmers of that community do not 
know to this day that the American 
farmer was in straitened circum- 
stances in 1900 and the years imme- 
diately following, at least, not unless 
they read about it, for the farmers of 
that community did not suffer. They 
went right on milking cows, marketing 
their dairy products coéperatively and 
taking a steady income all the year 
round. 

Still other country weeklies have been 
chiefly responsible for the establish- 
ment of state and national parks, which 
will be appreciated more and more as 
the years go by and we all get about 
in our cars over paved highways more 
readily than we have in the past. 

Strange as it may seem, the national 
advertisers have just begun to realize 
the wonderful pulling power of adver- 
tising placed in country weeklies, yet, 
after all, the weeklies and their pub- 
lishers are really responsible for the 
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In asking recently for a sam- 
ple of our “Vertex” File Pocket, 
a business house in central New 
York said, “Our papers have a 
habit of curling up at the bottom, 
instead of standing upright.” 


Folders were never intended 
to hold many papers, yet many 
are stuffed until their contents 
become curled, the front and 
back are pulled down, and the in- 
dexed name is lost from view. 
The natural separation of one 
folder from another disappears, 
and the quick selection of any 
desired folder is impossible. 


This can all be rem- 
edied by using a 







in place of every 
overcrowded folder. 


“Vertex” File Pockets don’t know 
what it is to contain curled or uneven 
papers, or to be crowded, or to slump | 
down in the file, or to keep you waiting | 
while your file-clerk runs the scales over 
the tops of twenty folders trying to find 
the one you want. 


A sample pocket in your files, with the 
papers placed in it from one of your 
present overcrowded folders, will show 
you how your files CAN look. The | 
coupon below will bring the sample. | 














CUT HERE 

Please send for examination and triala free sample 
of Bushnell’s Paperoid ‘““VERTEX” File Pocket, as 
described in November Kiwanis Magazine. 


em DM 5 isos 08S. SHA a Bk , 


Address 


Letter Size or Legal Size Desired?.................. 


To ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. X 
925 Filbert Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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sample copies of his paper as proof of 
an advertisement’s insertion, and even 
slow in submitting bills after the ad- 
vertising was run. Then, being an in- 
dependent sort of cuss, the country 
editor more likely than not would not 
follow even reasonable directions about 
time of insertion, position in the paper 
and the like. 

The better class of weeklies, rep- 
resented by such as those I have named 
in this article, are run today in a busi- 
nesslike fashion. The automobile com- 
panies, especially, are leading the way 
into the country weekly’s advertising 
columns. Other national advertisers 
will follow. The advertising agencies 
are beginning to see the light. With 
the adoption by country publishers of 
business methods, together with some 
organized efforts in going after this 
business, the country weeklies stand 
to receive hundreds of thousands of 
dollars in advertising receipts from out- 
side the communities in which they cir- 
culate in the next few years, for the 
weeklies already have the quality cir- 
culation the national advertisers are 
looking for. They have the concen- 
trated circulation that national ad- 
vertisers are demanding more and 
more. They constitute an advertising 
medium more valuable, by four or five 
times, than circulation figures would 
indicate, with a circulation, based on 
reader-hours, influence and prestige 
slowness with which they have been 
adopted by manufacturers of nationally 
advertised products. In the past the 
business methods of the country pub- 
lisher have been slack. It has been 
hard to do business with the weekly 
editor because he was slow to respond, 
unbusinesslike in neglecting to submit 


Square Pegs—Square 
Holes 
(From page 613) 
would establish him upon the road to 
success. No service club, or individual 
citizen, can have a worthier interest 
than the welfare of these youths who 
are nominally the greatest future as- 
set of any community. 

Every boy has an ambitious period 
when he wants to become fireman, 
policeman or baseball player. This is 
none too early a time to try to discover 
the why of this desire and associate it 
with a later ambition or series of ambi- 
tions as they are manifested. It may 
be a clue to the boy’s real and future 
fitness and sphere of usefulness. 

Having resolved to profit by inmfor- 
mation obtained from those in kindred 
work, the manager of the Junior Divi- 
sion of the U. S. Employment Service, 
addressed the club upon a number of 
occasions. From him we learned that 
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this service was established in Oakland 
a few years ago, that it was a natural 
development of the guidance, place- 
ment and follow-up program of the 
Oakland Part-time High School for 
boys and girls leaving the full-day 
schools before reaching the age of 
eighteen. We were also fortunate in 
having with us at several meetings Dr. 
Virgil E. Dickson, Professor of Edu- 
cation at the University of California, 
by whom we were further enlightened 
in this work. 

An employment survey, which was 
conducted by the Kiwanis club and 
later joined by other service clubs re- 
sulted in the endorsement of the Junior 
Division, first by Kiwanis, later by 
other service clubs and finally by ‘the 
Oakland Community Council. Initi- 
ated by Kiwanis, the Board of Edu- 
cation was asked to finance this em- 
ployment division. This the board 
willingly complied with and Superin- 
tendent Hunter was enthusiastic over 
the plan. The service is at present 
well established, with no age limit up 
to twenty-one, and free to all boys and 
girls of the city. 

The Junior Placement Bureau, or- 
ganized within the school system, opens 
up an unlimited field for development 
in scientific guidance and placement. 
School records which could become 
available through no other channel, 
may be used for employment data. 
Mental tests, teacher rating, facts 
vital to the employer, ratings on hon- 
esty, industry, reliability and other 
useful information are used to the 
mutual advantage of employer and 
junior worker. 

Having, through the aforenientioned 
financing, smoothed the functioning of 
this employment service, the matter of 
advising and counseling these youths 
was taken up and a number of meet- 
ings devoted to this, attended by some 
of the teacher advisors who acquainted 
the members with their method of pro- 
cedure. 

The spreading dimensions of this 
vocational guidance and _ placement 
undertaking being realized, Kiwanis 
decided that all service clubs should 
be appealed to to assist in this work, 
eleven of which sent two represent- 
atives each. Sufficient enthusiasm hav- 
ing been created among the various 
service clubs, a constitution was drafted 
and adopted and is now operating 
under the name of the Service Clubs 
Council of Oakland. Recognizing 
that the initiatory work was due to 
the efforts of Kiwanis, Dr. S. C. Kohs 
of the Oakland Kiwanis club was 
unanimously made its president. At 
the initial public meeting of the Coun- 
cil, which was largely attended, Nich- 
olas Ricciardi, Commissioner of Voca- 
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tional Education was the principal 
speaker. 

To Dr. S. C. Kohs, the club is in- 
debted for the following outline : 
PURPOSE: 

The guidance and placement of boys 
and girls under 18 years of age in 
trades and professions. 
ORGANIZATION : 

(a) Eleven service clubs each send 
two delegates to the Council, which 
meets semi-monthly. 

(b) Social Agencies. Bureau Re- 
search and Guidance (Public Schools) 
U.S. Employment Service, Junior Di- 
vision. Women’s Employment Bu- 
reau, Y. W. C. A. Public Welfare 
League. 

(c) Education and Research. Dept. 
of Vocational Education, University 
of California. 

Way Sucu a Councit 1s A NECESSARY 
Community Activity 

(1) Haphazard trial and_ error 
methods now pursued by boys and girls 
finding their life work leads to unnec- 
essary pain,-wastefulness and malad- 
justment. 

(2) Billions of dollars wasted annu- 
ally, through labor turnover which can 
be avoided by intelligent community 
management. 

(3) Crime is increasing. Much of 
it can be avoided by keeping boys and 
girls intelligently and profitably oc- 
cupied, 

(4) Over 3,000 boys and girls ap- 
plied for jobs this year to the local 
U. S. Employment Service, Junior Di- 
vision. : 

(5) Over 10,000 interviews with 
boys and girls were held this year, in 
this effort at intelligent placement. 

(6) Rare and splendid talent fre- 
quently goes to waste because it is dis- 
covered too late. Let us stop wasting 
these natural human resources. 

(7) The right mate and the right 
job are the two essentials for a happy, 
fruitful life. Failure and trouble are 
inevitable without both. 

(8) The industrial maladjusted are 
unhappy, discontented and rebellious. 
In aggravated forms this condition be- 
comes socially and politically danger- 
ous. 

(9) Look back in your life and see 
what intelligent, sympathetic guidance 
and placement would have meant to 
you between the ages of 13 to 18. Give 
others what you _ unfortunately 
missed!!! 

Wuat Has Been Done To Date 

(1) Circularized 3,500 Employers 
with educational and informational 
material. 

(2) Established an available service 
of many hundreds of advisors, men 
and women in important trades and 
professions. 
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(3) Lectures to School Counselors, 
service clubs and sundry organiza- 
tions. 

(4) 5,000 telephone attachments— 
Need Help? Call Lake. 9916, U. S. 
Employment Service, Junior Division, 
printed and distributed. 

(5) Secured funds for council op- 
eration. 

(6) Started large loan fund to as- 
sist pupils through high school. 

(7) Printed pamphlets of instruc- 
tions to children and to Employers. 

Wuat Is Bernc Done Now 

(1) Planning joint meeting with 
personal managers of the large indus- 
tries and stores. 

(2) Building codperative relations 
between school counselors and council 
advisors. 

(3) Training advisors in 
mental principles of guidance. 

(4) Combing service club members 
regularly for openings in part-time 
and after-school work. 

PLans FoR FurTHER Work 

(1) Research relating to problems 
of guidance and placement. 

(2) Make the council a permanent 
part of school and business relations. 

(3) Vocational lectures to children 
in public schools. 

(4) Special study of dependency 
and unemployment of minors. 

(5) Scholarships to the specially 
talented. 

High school boys and girls, about to 
graduate and seek their life work, are 
constantly asking their teacher ad- 
visors for vital information concern- 


funda- 


ing the professions, business and in-, 


dustry. Teachers are in dire need of 
the codperation of high type men and 
women, such as compose the various 
classifications in the service clubs, for 
guidance contacts for those pupils who 
need the advice of men and women 
who have been successful in the field 
which the boy and girl contemplate 
entering. A half hour now and then, 
will mean immeasurably much to the 
young citizen seeking light with re- 
spect to his life work. Such service 
would also mean much to the indi- 
vidual club member. 

If other Kiwanis clubs wish to per- 
form an outstanding service to boys 
and girls in their communities they 
may well give an important place to 
their guidance and placement.  Ki- 
wanis has in its hands the making of a 
real contribution to boys and girls 
of America. 








Secretaries Note! 


We can always use good action pho- 
tographs in THe KiwaNis MAGAZINE. 




















Lewistown, Montana, 


Wins in Blue Division 
(From page 620) 


members of the Lewistown club indi- 
vidually stood entire expense of trip, 
including banquet charges for all visi- 
tors. 
September 
Constitution Week 

Put over Constitution Week program 
—obtained codperation of ministers of 
city who made announcements or talks 
from pulpit on Sunday of Constitution 
Week. Schools held special programs 
—members of Kiwanis club spoke at 
each of the schools in the city on the 


subject of the Constitution—obtained 


wide publicity in the papers. 
Traffic Rules 
Assisted in giving wide publicity to 
new traffic rules originated by Kiwa- 
nians and the Board of City Aldermen. 
Good Roads Project 
Took active part in good roads pro- 
gram and road marking campaign 
through Public Affairs Committee. 
Rest Room at Fairgrounds 


Had rest room at fairgrounds for | 


ladies and children during four days 
of Central Montana Fair. Furnished 
free milk, cots, electric fans, electric 
hot plates, refrigerator and other con- 
veniences for the hot, tired and weary 
mothers and babies from the outlying 
districts. 

Sent out Advertising Missionary 

The Kiwanis club assisted in the 
financing of an automobile cross-coun- 
try trip for the Secretary of local 
Chamber of Commerce, who drove 
across Montana, the Dakotas and Iowa 


in a specially decorated advertising car, | 


telling and singing the praises of the 
famous Judith Basin and Central 
Montana. 
October 
Fire Prevention 

Took active part in arousing public 
interest in Fire Prevention Week. 
Kiwanians met with members of Fire 
Department at annual meeting of that 
organization. 

Public Speaking Class 

Organized Business and Professional 
Men’s Public Speaking class with mem- 
bership open to all. 

Girl Scout Tag Day 

Assisted in Girl. Scout Tag Day 
drive, which proved very successful 
financially. 

Good Roads Movement 

Got behind Good Roads movement 
and assisted in getting County Com- 
missioners to gravel two miles of high- 
way out of city. 
November 

Bundle Day 

Made Tuesday, November 3rd, 

“Bundle Day” and every Kiwanian 
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—not when cities and towns in 
your own immediate vicinity 
have built, or are building, new, 
modern hotels. Chances are 
your needed hotel would have 
been built ere this but for the 
lack of adequate financing. 


Chances are, too, that the hotel 
in your nearest competitive 
town had the same problem, 
until it was financed by the 
modern method. 


Your city can have a modern 
hotel if it’s *Hockenbury 
financed! 


Ask that your name be placed 
on our complimentary Kiwan- 
ian list, ‘“K-11’’, that we may 
| send you regularly, a copy of 
|THE HOTEL FINANCIAL- 
| IST, a journal devoted to com- 
munity hotel financing. Its 
suggestions may help you get 
a new hotel for your city. 





*Hockenbury Financed is synonymous 
with economy, celerity, certainty, in 
hotel financing. 


*Penn~Harris Trust Bldg - 
* HARRISBURG~ PENNA - 
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brought a bundle of some sort—these 
were turned over to the Salvation 
Army. This was put on in connection 
with the annual Salvation Army drive 
for funds, in which drive the Kiwa- 
nians took active part. 


Red Cross Drive 
Kiwanians took active part in put- 
ting over a very successful Annual Red 
Cross Drive for funds and members. 


Armistice Day 
Fifty Kiwanians turned out Armi- 
stice Day in the parade and assisted in 
getting other organizations to take part. 
Annual Meeting Chamber of 
Commerce 
Practically entire membership of 
club turned out to the annual meeting 
and banquet of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. Five Kiwanians elected on 
Chamber of Commerce Board of Di- 
rectors for the new year. Chamber of 
Commerce puts over major policy of 
closer relationship between city and 
country. 
Furnish Incentive for Boys 
Started plan on Educational Week of 
having boys with highest average 
grades in the High School and Junior 
High School for each month as guests 
of the club at the first luncheon each 
month. 
December 
Community Christmas Tree 
A 40-foot community Christmas 
tree erected in the center of the busi- 
ness district and beautifully lighted. 
On Christmas eve hundreds gathered 
about and sang Christmas carols. 
Fire Prevention 
The Kiwanis club coéperated with 
the Fire Chief in bringing home the 
message of fire prevention and safety 
at Christmas time. A large sign call- 
ing attention to the necessity of care 
with Christmas trees in order to avoid 
fire was hung near the community 
Christmas tree and on Christmas eve 
a fire truck was driven along-side and 
on it appeared Santa Claus with the 
Fire Chief and the president of the 
Kiwanis club shaking hands, demon- 
strating the codperation of Kiwanis 
with the Fire Department in their fire 
prevention campaign. 
Near East Relief and Salvation Army 
During the month the Kiwanis club 
made substantial donations to the Near 
East Relief fund and also to the Sal- 
vation Army Christmas fund. 


Kiwanis Quartette Goes Visiting 

On Christmas day the Kiwanis 
Quartette called at the hospitals and 
the poor farm, where they sang cheer- 
ful songs and did their bit in spread- 
ing cheer among those who were under- 
privileged. 
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Il. ATTENDANCE 


1st 2nd 3rd 
1925 Mem. Att. Mem. Att. Mem. Att. 
Jan. 60... .48 60...44 60. ..49 
Feb, 61...48 62...50 63...51 
March 64....52 64...55 64...54 
April 64...56 64...52 64...58 
May 64...52 64...51 65...59 
June 66...52 66...§2 66...5§2 
July 65...46 64...43 64...35 
August 69. .°.44 69...44 69...44 
Sept. (9...49 69...38 69...43 
October 69...54 IO. » 0$7 70...55 
November 70...55 70...56 90... 57 
December 71...61 72.2285 70...61 


Comment 

During the year, we have taken in 17 
new members and deleted five old ones. 
The deletion in two cases was caused 
by members leaving town, in two cases 
by non-attendance, and in one case 
by death. 

We started out the year with 60 
members and ended with 72. 

During the year, we have entertained 
over 500 guests. 

III. PROGRAM AND SOCIAL 
ACTIVITIES 
January 
Ladies’ Night and Installation 

Review of year’s activities by past- 
president—plans and policies for the 
new year by president. Following an 
exceptional program, dancing was en- 
joyed until midnight. 

Feature of evening was address by 
president’s father over radio from 
Shenandoah, Iowa, 1500 miles away. 
As a result numerous letters were re- 
ceived by club from Kiwanians from 
all over United States and Canada, 
who had listened in. 

Luncheon 

Held joint luncheon with Rotary 

and Chamber of Commerce. 
Banquet 

Joined with Rotary and Chamber of 
Commerce in fine banquet and “pep” 
program. 

Anniversary Week Observed 

Program in charge of Educational 
Committee. Interesting and educa- 
tional talks were made by members of 
this committee on the objects. 

Official Visit of Lieutenant Governor 

Lieutenant Governor Charles J. 
Marshall spoke on work of Kiwanis in 
the district. Laurence Conrad, Presi- 
dent of the Minneapolis Club was 
present as a guest and spoke briefly on 
the Saint Paul Convention. 

February 
Lincoln’s Birthday 

Had specially arranged program 
with talks on Lincoln and his early his- 
tory given by members of the club. 

W ashington’s Birthday 

Had winners of Washington Essay 
contest,-put on by Kiwanis Club pres- 
ent as guests of the club. They read 
their winning éssays and were presented 
with suitable prizes. 


4th sth Monthly % 

Mem. Att. Mem. Att. of Attendance 

es eee 79%2 

664,598 ie . 8044 

64...54 64...52 8342 

Ks, c eA rice a awe 8614 

Rc ch. eeasaue 82% 

66...44. . . wcanee . 75 

64...40 66...47 69 

O05 ROR sees 64 

69...57 69...47 68 

5: AE: ook Pon iepee 80 

70..3.48° 3. Negwews 81 

Te 74...§8 86 
Yearly Average...... 78% 


Farmers’ Day 
Each member had as his guest one 
or two farmers. There were 60 of these 
guests present and a wonderful feeling 
of friendship was established with our 
neighbors of the outlying district. 
Urge Codperation 
Mayor Kindschy gave a fine address 
on the subject of “‘Codéperation is the 
Life of Trade.” 
March 
Round Table Discussion 
A mimeographed sheet of paper con- 
taining 20 outstanding questions on 
Kiwanis and its workings was left at 
each member’s plate—the president 
then called for general discussion. 
Honor Student 
Richard Manning, student of the 
High School and winner of the state 
contest for Extemporaneous Speakers, 
was an honor guest of the club and 
gave his winning talk “Repeal of Child 
Labor Law a Step Backward.” 
St. Patrick's Day 
Judge Edgar Baker gave interesting 
address on “History of St. Patrick’s 
Day.” 
O ffictal Visit of Governor 
Governor Earl Gensberger made offi- 
cial visit at big ‘Ladies’ Night Pro- 
gram.” Had as guests, President of 
Rotary Club and President of Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 
April 
Protect Wild Life 
The speaker of the day, Charles 
Garnier, President of the local Rod and 
Gun Club, talked on the subject of 
“Protection of Game and Wild Life.” 


Joint Meeting with Rotar) 

First of bi-monthly meetings with 
Rotary. Dr. Barker, a representative 
of International Rotary, gave an ad- 
dress on “Bi-products of Kiwanis and 
Rotary.” 

Business Session 

An exceptionally arranged musical 
program with orchestra—an ensemble 
and quartette singing marked the en- 
tertainment. Short talks were made 
on subjects relating to music. 

Clean-up-W eek 

Fine talks by Fire Chief and City 
Health Officer on subjects relating to 
“Clean-up- Week.” 
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“Cameo Girl” 

The leads in the cast of the “Cameo 
Girl”—a home talent play staged by 
the Kiwanians, were invited guests of 
the club, rehearsing some of the songs 
and parts of play. 

Montana Booster Talk 

H. E. Srnston, special writer for the 
Saint Paul Dispatch, gave a talk on 
the “Resources of Montana.” 

Extemporaneous Program 

Leading characters in home talent 
play thanked by officers of club. Short 
talks by members of the cast. 

Chamber of Commerce Meeting 

Held special added meeting with 
Chamber of Commerce and Rotary at 
evening session. 

Zero Hour Meeting 

Held Zero Hour and ladies’ night 
meeting—over 100 present—telegrams 
and letters read from delegates at In- 
ternational Convention—program fol- 
lowed by dancing and cards. 

Proper Care of Children 

Was the subject of fine address by 

Kiwanian Dr. E. A. Weldon, child 


specialist. 





Our Coast Defence 
This was a very enlightening ad- 
dress by Dr. O. P. Davis—who had 
recently returned from the Presidio at 
San Francisco. 
“A Bigger and Better Lewistown” 
Our newly elected Mayor was the 
guest of the club and talked on the 
above subject. 
Joint Luncheon with Rotary 
The second of a series of bi-monthly 
joint luncheons with Rotary was held. 
July 
Report of Delegates to International 
The entire program was given over 
to reports from our two delegates to 
the International Convention at Saint 
Paul. 
International Relations 
Professor J. Friend Day, of the De- 
partment of Economics of the Univer- 
sity of Georgia, gave an address on our 
“International Relations and the Na- 
tional debt.” 
Rural Schools 
Professor Peterson, of the Dillon 
Schools, who was in charge of the Mid- 
summer Normal School in Lewistown, 
told of the problems of the rural 
schools. 
Keep Smiling 
Alton Packard, world famous car- 
toonist, was guest of the club and 
chose as his subject “Keep Smiling.” 
August 
“Pep” Meeting “On to Helena” 
Devoted entire meeting to talks from 
“On to Helena Committee.” 


Report of Delegates 
Official delegates called on for full 
report of district convention. 
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training course. 





for each guest. 








elle oro Creek 


for Rest and 
Health Building 


In Battle Creek—one of Nature’s 
most charming vacation spots—you 
will enjoy a pleasant outing and the 
added benefits of a scientific health 


A complete daily program is planned 
The palatable diet, 
expert physical direction, outdoor 
life, efficient medical 
congenial companionship all help to 
make this an ideal vacation retreat. 


Write for all the facts about a real 


**Rest Vacation.” 


“SANITARIUM BOOK” 
FREE upon request 


The Battle Creek Sanitarium 


service and 
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Order Yours NOW 
For Xmas Gifts 


Hats 
Badges 
Banners 

Arm Bands 


Pennants 


Write for 
Catalog 
“e w” 





79 Flatbush Avenue 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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PENCIL SETS 


De Luxe Set: 


’ richly embossed. 


¥ sharpener. 
its class. 


Send Check, Money Order or U. S. Postage 


Any, 
engraved in 18 kt. gold. 
tains pencils and penhoider in as-, 
sorted colors, point protector, ruler, 
Absolutely supreme in 


for Children 


Individual Nameg¢ 00 


t 
pos 
paid 


Finest genuine sheepskin 
leather case with coin pocket, 


name 
‘Con- 


U.S. PENCIL CO., Inc. 


487 Broadway Dept. $ 


New York 
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aN minutes 4 day 





Keep physically fit — glowing 
with vigorous health. Daily 
use of the new scientific Battle 
Creek “Health Builder” will 
make you look arid feel like a 
new person. You exercise with: 
out effort this way 


Better Than a Skilled 


Masseur 





Massage and vibration, as 
authorities will tell you, are 
wonderful aids to health 
Massage tones up the muscles 
and promotes vigorous blood 
G circulation. The far-reaching 
effects of massage and vibra- 
tion with scientific exercise are 
combined in the Battle Creek 
“Health Builder.” Fifteen 
minutes a day of enjoyable 
exercise develops the entire 
body—stimulates circulation— 
aids the body functions—pro- 
motes the longevity and keeps 
you feeling wonderfully fit 
Over 50,000 men and women 
of all ages are renewing and 
keeping their health this way, 
largely upon the advice of their physicians 





Posed By 
Miss Dororny Kwarp 


wicchamed the world’s most beautifull 


woman —whe uses the Health Butid 
daily, in her home 











Success and happiness depend on health. Write at once 
for our wre a Free book —-“Keeping Fit in Fifteen 
Minutes a Day.” A complete series of interesting home 
exercises is included. Use the coupon—NOW! 


Sanitarium Equipment Co. 
Room ©.1416 
Gentlemen 

Please send me the Pace Boos “Kerrmve Prr"—Today 
Name _— . a 
Address - — . — - 
City wom State 


Battle Creek, Mich. 
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DISTRICT 
CONVENT! ON 


BADGES 


Sketches and Suggestions 
without obligation 


ee 
Adcraft Manufacturing Co. 
H. R. PIER, (Kiwanian) 


2450 W. 22nd St., Chicago, Illinois 





| Vustting Luncheon to Harlowton 
| Made first of series of three visiting 
luncheons to Harlowton, which ended 
in the formation of a fine Kiwanis 
club in that city. 

Federal Aid for Good Roads 

Was subject of fine talk by immedi- 
ate past president who was also elected 
vice-president of the Custer Battlefield 
Highway. 

September 

Report from Returned Members 

Three members, who had recently 
returned from vacation trips, gave re- 
ports of their travels. One had been 
to Florida—one to Europe—the other 
through Canada. 

Large Number of Guests Present 

The second meeting of the month 
was held on the opening day of the 
Central Montana Fair. A large num- 
ber of out-of-town guests and farmers 
were present—talk was made by the 
Secretary of the Fair Association. 

Constitution IV eek 

“Fundamentals of the Constitution” 
was the subject of a most inspiring 
address by Judge E. K. Cheadle. 

Kiwanis-Rotar) 

This was the third of a series of bi- 
monthly joint luncheons with Rotary. 
Secretary Dave Hilger, of the State 
| Historical Library at Helena, spoke 
jon “Montana Today and Yesterday.” 

Ladies’ Night 

Rev. Alvin Canole, of the Methodist 
Church, made a fine address on “What 
Kiwanis Means to Me.” Following 
program and banquet, dancing was en- 
joyed until midnight. 

October 
Fire Prevention VW eek 

Fine talk by chief of Fire Depart- 
ment. Work of fire prevention ex- 
plained in detail. 





Columbus Day Program 

Interesting address by local head of 
Knights of Columbus on “What Co- 
/lumbus Day Really Means.” 

Good Roads Day 

| The three County Commissioners and 
| several city officials were invited as 
guests of the club. A good roads talk 
was then made by Secretary Fisher of 
the Custer Battlefield Highway. 

Navy Day 

Five ex-navy men were the honor 
guests of the club. Henry Newman, 
retired sailor who served 14 years in 
the British Navy, gave a graphic de- 
scription of his experiences during his 
service in the navy. 

Judge Edgar J. Baker gave an ex- 
ceptionally good talk on the life of 
Theodore Roosevelt. 

Special Social Activities during Month 

Held annual Kiwanis smoker and 
good fellowship meeting Saturday 
night, October 24th. 

Had Halloween frolic and dance 
with ladies night on October 31st. 
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Report from International Agricultural 
Committee 
Entire meeting devoted to report by 
Lieutenant Governor Charlie Marshall, 
member of the International Committee 
on Agriculture. 


Annual Election 
Held annual election early in order 
that new officers might line up com- 
mittees and policies and be ready for 
1926. 
Educational W eek 
Held special program for Educa- 
tional Week. Fine talk by Superinten- 
dent of city schools. 
Thanksgiwing and Kiwanis-Rotar 
Joint Luncheon 
Held fourth joint luncheon of year 
wth Rotary. Wonderful Thanksgiv- 
ing-turkey dinner donated to entire 


assemblage by Kiwanian Dan Ken- 
nedy. Exceptional address by Rev. 


George Hirst ( Episcopal) on “Thanks- 
giving,’ and by Dr. E. J. Klemme, of 
Helena, on “Boy Psychology.” 
November 

Special During November 

Forty members drove 70 miles to 
Harlowton, over almost impassable 
roads on a 12-hour emergency call by 
International Representative Charlie 
Lincoln. 

December 
A Musical Treat 

The club members were entertained 
by a special musical program put on by 
two of the local school teachers. 

Early Days in Montana 

The Louisiana Purchase was the sub- 
ject of a very worthwhile talk made by 
Kiwanian Bill Beeman. 

Death of a much loved member, 
Lieutenant Governor Charlie J. Mar- 
shall. 

The third meeting of the month was 
merely a Roll Call, it. being voted to 
suspend the regular weekly luncheon 
out of respect to the memory of our 
departed member and brother. Mes- 
sages and telegrams were read regard- 
ing the death of Charlie Marshall. 
Resolutions were read and adopted at 
this meeting. 

Objects of Kiwanis 

The fourth meeting of the month 
was turned over to six members of the 
newly organized Public Speaking Class, 
each of the six men taking for his sub- 
ject one of the six objects of Kiwanis 
International. 

Ladies’ Night 

The fifth and last meeting of the 
month and year was Ladies’ Night, 
and was devoted to reports from the 
outgoing president and officers and a 
stating of policies by the new president 
and officials. The program and ban- 
quet was followed by a real old- 
fashioned Kiwanis dance. 
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IV. INTER.CLUB RELATIONS 
Note 

Excuses are always odious—how- 
ever, under this heading we believe it 
is only fair to the Lewistown Kiwanis 
club to state that our nearest sister 
club is 120 miles distant, and, that, 
although we considered numerous times 
the feasibility of holding inter-club 
meetings during the year, our efforts 
always met with some unsurmountable 
obstacle. 

Proposed Trip to Canada 

We received invitation from the 
Medicine Hat, Canada club to join 
with them in an inter-club meeting. 
Medicine Hat is 350 miles from Lewis- 
town. Committees were appointed, 
automobiles obtained and everything 
lined up with 30 Kiwanians all set to 
go. On the day of the start, it com- 
menced to rain and continued raining 
for six days, so that trip had to be can- 
celled. 

Inter-Club Meeting at Hunters’ 

Hot Springs 

Members of the Committee on Inter- 
Club Relations attend meeting at Hunt- 
ers Hot Springs May 23rd. Clubs 
represented at gathering were Billings, 
Bozeman, Livingston, Helena, Lewis- 
town, and Butte—district officers pres- 
ent—fine program. 

District Convention 

Over 40 Kiwanians and their wives 
attended the big inter-club luncheon 
during the convention at Helena, which 
was in charge of the Lewistown club. 
The Lewistown Kiwanis quartette 
made the trip to Helena, 270 miles, and 
back the same day in order to be pres- 
ent and take part in the inter-club 
luncheon. 

Members Visit Other Clubs 

Members of our inter-club committeé 
and other members of the club have 
visited a total of 75 Kiwanis clubs 
throughout the country during the past 
year and carried greetings of the Lewis- 
town club wherever they have gone. 

Chairman of District Inter-Club 

Committee Visits 

Chairman of the Montana District 
Inter-Club Committee, Russell Abbott, 
has visited our club on numerous occa- 
sions and on each trip was called 
on for a report. 

Vv. RELATIONS TO DISTRICT 
AND INTERNATIONAL 


January 
Newly elected President and Lieu- 
tenant Governor Charlie J. Marshall 
attended District Trustees’ Conference 
at Helena the 29th of December. 
Mailed check for $30 to Interna- 
tional for Harding Memorial Fund. 
Held Special Anniversary Program. 
February 
Entered 
Contest. 


International Attendance 








Mailed check to International for 
dues and magazine subscription right 
on time, also to Montana District for 
$1.50 per capita. 

Sent our semi-annual report. 
March 

Elected delegates to International 
Convention. 

Acepted new club by-laws 


Sent in regular weekly attendance 
report. 
April 


Started plans for sponsoring of Ki- 
wanis Club at Harlowton. 

Sent in regular weekly reports for 
Attendance Contest. 

May 

Monthly letter sent to all members 
by president. 

Delegates sent to specially called dis- 
trict meeting in Butte. 

June 

Held Zero Hour Meeting. 

Three members of Lewistown club, 
accompanied by their wives and chil- 
dren, leave for Saint Paul to take in 
International Convention. 

July 

Delegates return from International 
and give full reports. 

Delegates to District Convention at 
Helena elected. 

Semi-annual report sent to Interna- 
tional. 

August 

Large delegation 
Convention at Helena. 

Lewistown club second in state on 
attendance. 

Exceptional reports from delegates 
and members on return. 

September 

Club gets entire town to celebrate 
Constitution Week. 

Sent in report of activities along this 
line to International as suggested. 

Directors meeting regularly twice a 
month and committees functioning in 
fine shape. 

October 

Lieutenant Governor, Charlie Mar- 
shall, is appointed member of Interna- 
tional Agriculture Committee,- leaves 
for Chicago to attend specially called 
meeting. 

President sends out another letter to 
all members as suggested by Interna- 
tional Education Committee. 
November 

Hold election of officers in order 
to give them plenty of time to line up 
policies. 

Sent in report of election to Inter- 
national. 

Practically entire club make second 
trip to Harlowton at special request 
of International Representative, Char- 
lie Lincoln, and succeed in starting off 
fine new Kiwanis club in Harlowton. 
December 

Receive very complimentary letter 
from District Secretary on our monthly 


attend District 
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ITH plenty of time to “get 


ready” you can be in Sara- 


sota a week from today; bath- 
ing in the warm waters of the Gulf 
—or lounging on the vast stretches 
of sandy beach. 

Sarasota—‘‘Where Summer Stays 
and the Nation Plays” —offers relief 
from the rigors of northern winter 
healthful 


pleasant warmth of Florida’s west 


and recreation in. the 
coast. 

Nine beautiful golf courses in an 
hour’s drive—tennis—roque—riding 
fresh-water 


Big 


—motoring — salt and 


fishing, bathing, boating 
League baseball. 

At Sarasota’s many modern ho- 
tels, a Spirit of Friendliness creates 
an “at Home” atmosphere which 
full 


your Stay at 


enables you to get a measure 


of enjoyment from 
Sarasota. 

A thousand and one summer de- 
lights await you here this winter. 
Brazil, official 


known to thousands of 


Jules Sarasota’s 


host and 
Kiwanians will arrange your accom- 
modations and plan your pleasure 
program for you without obligation. 
Write him in care of the Sarasota 
Chamber of Commerce. 

123 PINEAPPLE AVENUE 


SARAS OTA 


FLORIDA 
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Conn saxophones and all Conn 

instruments for band and orches 
improvements and EXCLUSIVE 
FEATURES that make them the easiest 
of all to play. You learn quickly witha 
Conn -- win pleasure and p 
Free Trial; Easy a eoel Send 
for free book ‘and details ; mention in 
strument. With all their exclusive fea- 

Conns cost no more 
C. G. CONN, Ltd. 

1104 Conn Bidg., NN 
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reports, also another one from Inter- 
national. 

President and Secretary attend mid- 
year District Trustees Conference at 
Butte. 

Miscellaneous 

During the year we have met every 
financial obligation to both the Inter- 
national and District organizations, 
and have met them on time. 

We have submitted regular month- 
ly reports in full and on time, as well 
as, annual, semi-annual and _ special 
reports. 

Sponsor Kiwanis Club At Harlowton 

Although the official charter presen- 
tation of the Harlowton club was not 
made until January 16, 1926, the work 
of sponsoring this club was started in 
July of 1925, and the plans for the 
charter presentation set for December 
26th, but owing to holiday activities 
it was postponed to the above date; 
therefore, we are including this as one 
of the outstanding activities of the 
Lewistown Kiwanis club in 1925. 

Harlowton is the county seat of 
Wheatland County and is about 70 
miles distant from Lewistown. 

On the evening of January 16th, the 
Lewistown Kiwanians chartered a three 
coach special on the Milwaukee Rail- 
road and, accompanied by their wives 
and guests, went over to Harlowton 
100 strong, presented the new club with 
a flag, heard Lieutenant Governors 
Marion Dietrich and Victor Kohler, 
present the charter and tell of Kiwanis 
and then enjoyed a wonderful evening 
of dancing and good fellowship with 
their brothers and sisters of Harlow- 
ton, returning on the special to Lewis- 
town at | :30 and arriving home about 
3:00 a. M., with the feeling that we 
had completed the greatest activity of 
the year with honors to all, and had 
doubled the usefulness of the Lewis- 
town club for all future time. 

J. W. Haney, 
President, Kiwanis Club. Lewistown 
1925 
HERBERT TITTER, 
Secretary, Kiwanis Club, Lewistown, 


1925 





Education and Industry 
(From page 615) 
culture and the industry and commerce 
of that state. 

Why this expansion of education? 
Why this new enterprise so costly and 
so extensive? Is it because you and I 
love our children more than our fathers 
loved theirs? I do not believe that is 
true. Is it because you and I believe 


in education more than the fathers of 
the early days did? I don’t think that 
is true either. George Washington said, 
in proportion as the structure of a gov- 
ernment gives force to popular opinion 


it is essential that popular opinion be 
enlightened, and James Madison said, 
“Popular government without popular 
education would be a prelude to a farce 
or tragedy or perhaps both.” There is 
no one today using stronger language 
in the support of education than these 
expressions which I have cited from 
the Fathers of our Republic. We do 
not believe in education more than did 
our fathers. Nor is it a matter of 
fads and frills. Sometimes it is sug- 
gested that all this new enterprise of 
education is the result of the over- 
enthusiasm of our schoo] superintend- 
ents and school principals. Great 
events come from great causes. You 
don’t have a movement extending for 
over a century from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, affecting New Mexico, 
Wisconsin, Washington, Oregon, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, North Dakota, and 
every state of the forty-eight, for over 
a century, causing people to levy heavy 
taxes upon themselves,—you don’t 
have a long continued movement of 
that size and explain it as a matter 
of fads and frills or as enthusiasm of a 
few people. 

The expansion of public education 
has been caused by economic neces- 
sity. It is the result of those proc- 
esses which I traced to you earlier, the 
necessary accompaniment of the in- 
creased complexity of life due to the 
application of science to industry. The 
hoe is out of date, therefore the educa- 
tion of the man with the hoe is out of 
date. The education which was en- 
tirely sufficient for him as a man with 
the hoe is not sufficient for him as the 
man with the tractor and the mechani- 
cal seeder and the reaper and the 
binder. The education which was en- 
tirely adequate for my grandfather in 
his simple business of the manufacture 
of boots and shoes is not sufficient for 
the men who run Endicott and John- 
son and the great shoe manufacturing 
enterprises and distributing agencies of 
our day. 

The education that was entirely suf- 
ficient for the simple life of manual 
operation and individual labor simply 
will not suffice to produce the men 
that are necessary for the large organi- 
zations and the complex processes of 
our own time. 

That is why we have had this expan- 
sion of education. It is based on eco- 
nomic necessity. Sometimes a man 
will ask you,—why do we have to ex- 
pend all this money for schools? Why 
do we have all these big buildings and 
all these elaborate courses? Couldn't 
we go back to the little red school 
house and the three r’s? Didn’t we 
have big men in those times, Daniel 
Webster, Henry Clay? Have we any 
bigger men in our day than those men? 
No, I don’t think we have any bigger 
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men in these times, and we could go 
back to the education of the three r’s 
and the simple schooling of that period 
if we were willing to go back to the life 
of that period, if we were willing to get 
along without our tall buildings, for 
example. It didn’t need any particular 
engineering education for the three 
story buildings that were put up in 
those times. It didn’t require college 
education for transportation in those 
days. A man who could take care of a 
horse, shoe a horse, drive a horse and 
wagon,— that was all that was re- 
quired. But you cannot have the 
mighty transportation systems of today 
without engineers trained in colleges. 

Take the most fundamental, ele- 
mental necessity of our life. Now it 
didn’t use to take any particular edu- 
cation to get water. All you needed 
was one of those fellows with a hazel 
stick who walked around the yard 
until the hazel stick turned down and 
you dug with a spade where he told 
you to dig, and you got water. But 
you didn’t get water. without science. 
As a matter of fact it was Rutgers that 
had a lot to do with water for Atlantic 
City. They didn’t have artesian wells 
down on the coast once upon a time 
and they didn’t know how to get water 
through the sand. But a scientist, a 
professor at Rutgers had studied the 
geology of this state and he found that 
the rocks sloped toward the shore at a 
certain angle and he told them “if you 
will go down a thousand feet or a little 
more through the sand, you will find 
water.” They did and much of the 
coast development was hastened, at 
least, by the geological and scientific 
knowledge of Albert J. Cook, professor 
of geology and head of the experiment 
station at Rutgers University. 

You don’t get water for an immense 
collection of homes such as you have 
in New York without an engineer. You 
will need your civil engineer, and be- 
fore you get through you will need 
your mechanical engineer, your elec- 
trical engineer, your scientist all the 
way around. 

So, it is economic necessity that has 
forced the expansion of education up- 
ward. A member of the present New 
Jersey State Senate, a fruit grower 
in South Jersey, told me that he 
wouldn’t undertake to conduct his busi- 
ness a single year if he could’nt have 
the advice and assistance of our ex- 
periment station at Rutgers. I could 
cite you further interesting instances 
from the practice of agriculture in our 
own state showing that modern agricul- 
ture has become absolutely dependent 
upon the scientist as he is represented 
in our college of agriculture. 

Industry is feeling this need of the 
coéperation of higher education in an 
equal degree. “I will only cite you the 
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testimony of the National Industrial 
Conference Board. That is an organi- 
zation, not of educators but of business 
organizations. They made a survey a 
short time ago as to the needs of in- 
dustry for scientifically trained men in 
the next ten years and they found that 
industry would need a certain number 
of men, one-half of whom might be 
expected to come up through the in- 
dustries and another twenty-five per 
cent through the output of the en- 
gineering colleges and that there would 
be in the next ten years a shortage of 
twenty-five per cent of the men needed 
by the manufacturing and industrial 
enterprises of the United States. That 
is a very serious situation. It is men 
that build industries, not raw material. 
Raw materials were here for millions 
of years while this was a_ waste 
and wilderness. It is men who build 
our cities and there is no better ex- 
ample of that in all the world than this 
most beautiful recreation city by the 
sea. The natural advantages were 
here, but there was no Atlantic City 
until the men came who were compe- 
tent to take advantage of them. 

I say, therefore, that it is a serious 
situation for the United States that we 
are facing a shortage of men trained 
in engineering and in chemistry. Our 
chemical industries had a great boom 
after the war because we had possession 
of certain chemical formule that had 
been the property of the Germans. 
That marvelous chemical industry in 
Germany was the result of codpera- 
tion with the university. A gentleman 
told me just the other day that Amer- 
ican chemical industries are blind. 
They are simply going on with proc- 
esses they have acquired and are not 
paying sufficient attention to research 
to keep our American chemical indus- 
tries on a basis to meet competition 
with foreign organizations. Chemistry 
only a few years old is out of date. 
I am placing my emphasis in my ap- 
peal for education upon our industrial 
needs. I believe that I am the advo- 
cate and attorney of the industries of 
our state, not of the boys and girls 
who may desire the privileges of higher 
education for advantage to themselves. 
Personally I do not think that I would 
be justified in going down to Trenton 
and asking for state support for Rut- 
gers in order to afford special privi- 
leges to a few boys and girls. That 
is not the point at all. I am not giv- 
ing you the “poor boy” argument. 
Doubtless I could stir your sympathy 
by that, but it is not out of sympathy 
for the boy, but out of the need of 
our industries for trained men that 
we should encourage higher education 
in New Jersey. 

The United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion reports New Jersey forty-first 


among the states of the Union in per 
capita support of higher education, 
almost down at the bottom of the list. 
New Jersey is caring for a smaller 
proportion of her own resident college 
students than any other state in the 
Union. The brother sent his daughter 
to Smith and she won a Phi Beta 
Kappa key and we all congratulate 
her. Many others of you doubtless 
can send your boys and girls to Smith 
and Vassar, to Harvard and Yale, but 
there are many who cannot afford to 
do that and they are the youngsters 
that our industries are needing in en- 
gineering and scientific positions. Only 
eighteen per cent of the boys and girls 
resident in New Jersey attend college 
in New Jersey. The average the coun- 
try over is seventy-five per cent. The 
brother from California would tell us 
that the superb institutions of that 
state care for a much larger percentage 
than seventy-five per cent. New Jer- 
sey is absolutely at the foot of the list 
and particularly in industrial or tech- 
nical education. In that matter we 
are a parasite upon our sister states 
and our industries send up to Cornell, 
to Massachusetts Tech, to Penn State, 
all over the country for the men that 
they are requiring for their positions. 
I think that as a matter of plain busi- 
ness New Jersey has no stronger duty 
than to provide for adequate technical, 
scientific education within our own 
borders. 

I have brought you an argument 
for optimism. I have told you that 
the hoe was out of date as an agricul- 
tural implement. I have explained to 
you that the education of the man 
with the hoe, therefore, must be out 
of date. Now may [I tell you, in clos- 
ing, that the man himself is out of 
date. You remember the man as Mark- 
ham described him. 

“Bowed with the weight of centuries, 
he leans upon his hoe 

And gazes on the ground, the empti- 
ness of ages in his face. 

And on his back the burden of the 
world,” 

Markham goes on to describe him— 
“dull, stolid, brutish, a brother to the 
ox,” and he predicts the day when this 
man with the hoe shall finally gather 
to himself his brothers of like sort, and 
lead in a revolution that shall over- 
throw our modern industrial and social 
system. The poet called upon the 
lords, rulers and masters of all lands 
to stand aside and see the revolution 
that was coming to overthrow and de- 
stroy our modern social system. But 
the revolution has not come and the 
revolution is not going to come. The 
man with the hoe could never organize 
a revolution or anything else. He 
hasn’t the capacity. There is no hope 
for better things by way of revolution 
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Comfort Wings $8.00 


FOR CLOSED CARS 


Wings for 
closed cars add 
beauty and 
comfort; are J 
adjustable, give 
| ventilation, pre- 
i vent drafts, 
| easy of instal- 
lation, add to 
| the appearance 
of even the fin- 
est of closed 
cars, do not in- 
terfere with 
vision—for any 
make or model 
of closed car. 





$8.00 a Pair, All Charges Prepaid 
Anywhere in the U. S. A. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY AND ENJOY REAL 
COMFORT IN RAIN OR SHINE, HEAT OR COLD 
Harry F. Petersmeyer 
1800 So. Grand Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 


I enclose , Send me. 
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NOVELTY 


Carry a knife you can be proud 
of. Here it is—sterling silver, 
inlaid with transparent hard 
enamels in colors—and stamped 
with your Kiwanis Emblem. 
Blade and nail file of finest 
steel. Also made with Mason- 
ic or Shrine Emblem. 


Only $3 


Send for yours today. We pay 
the postage. Money back if 
not satisfactory. 


EMBLEMS 





No. 7957— No. 8027— 

Lapel Button Lapel Button 
of 18 K. White of 14 K. 

Gold—$2.00 Gold—$1.75 





Suggestion to wives: Give him a 
Kiwanis knife or emblem for birthday 
or Christmas. 


CHAS. P. CRANE CO. 


29 E. MADISON ST. CHICAGO 








Eventually you will be coming to Cleveland for 
aresidence, business location or branch-office. 


KIWANIAN 










362 The Arcade 
Cleveland .O. 


—Will greet you and serve you right. 














REAL HARRIS TWEED 


The aristocrat of all 
Patterns free. 
riage paid, 


sports wear—direct from makers. 
Cut lengths by post, $2.00 per yd. Car 
NEWALL, 207 Stornoway, Suteak 
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When“‘throat 
tickle bothers 
you at night 


take a Luden’s 
— Millions do 


Kee a package at your 
bedside—or under the 
pillow. The exclusive men- 
thol blend in Luden’s Cough 
Drops gives quick relief. 


















The discomfort of phlegm in your 
throatis removed and your breath- 
ing is made easier. Luden’s also 
refresh the mouth and sweeten 
the breath after a day’s heavy 
smoking. Get the Luden habit 
and you will never give it up. 
Look for the yellow package — 


5ce— everywhere 


LUDENS 


MENTHOL COUGH DROPS 
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COOKS Gruises Supreme 
CThe Mediterranean 


by the White Star Liner 
HOMERIC 
“The Ship of Splendor" 
Sailing from New York, Jan. 22, 1927 
Returning March 30, 1927 


A voyage of great comfort and 
charm on one of the largest and 
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value that cannot be duplicated. 


A Suitable Holiday Gift 


For Wife, Mother, Sweetheart or Daughter 





A TREASURE CHEST FULL OF SOLID COMFORT 


“‘Where neither moth nor rust doth corrupt and 
where thieves do not break through nor steal” 


LEBANON SUPERLATIVE 
70 x 80—41/, Ibs. 


Made in three colors—Peach—Blue—Gold—and guaranteed to be 
ALL WOOL AND NEARLY TWO YARDS WIDE 


ACH Pair of Blankets Beautifully Manufactured from carefully selected wool and delivered 
in an Artistically Finished Chest made from the genuine, Aromatic Red Cedars of Lebanon. 


These Anti-Moth Chests have inside measurements of 2014" x12"x7’, and are equipped with 
ornate end handles, hasps and staples for locking, and legs on four corners, two inches high. 


Chest may be conveniently used also for Furs, Silks, Laces, and other Fine Fabrics. 


We are the Originators and Sole Producers of this Attractive Combination Package, and it is a 
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most luxurious ships in the World. 
Many shore excursions of intense 


The unit, consisting of the Chest and one pair of Blankets, is $19.85 by Prepaid Express 
to any designated address in the United States. 





interest. A long stay in Egypt, 
the Holy Land and elsewhere. 
Stop - over privileges in Europe. 


THOS. COOK & SON 


NEW YORK 


Philadelphia Boston Chicago St. Louis 
San Francisco Los Angeles 
Toronto Montreal Vancouver 











and then depend upon us to do the rest. 





Send your Check for as many Units as you wish at quoted price; specify which of the Three 
Colors desired; give plainly the exact address or addresses to which they are to be expressed; 
the date on which you wish them sent; attach your card if you want it enclosed in the chest, 


LEBANON WOOLEN MILLS 


Dept. K—- LEBANON, TENNESSEE 
J. E. Edgerton, President 
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Cromer, mes 
Wabash, Dept, 118 Chicago 


PATENTS 


TRADE MARKS :: DESIGNS 
FOREIGN PATENTS 


MUNN ©, Co. 


PATENT ATTORNEY 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Write for our handbook on patents and ask for 
personalattentionof Kiwanian Perry B. Sere At- 
torney in charge of Munn & Co.'s Washingt on 0! 

Address Box K, Scientific American Bldg., 625 Fr 
St., Washington, D. C. 
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from the bottom up, but this is what 
has happened, we have taken the hoe 
out of the poor fellow’s hand and 
given him an implement that has made 
him study and made him think, has 
made him delve deep in order to under- 
stand and really to apply it, and the 
man himself is shaking off his dullness 
and stupidity, getting rid of his broth- 
erhood to the ox, and coming up into 
the brotherhood of man with mind. 
That is the better day that is coming 
through the education that men are 
going to help sustain. 





An Interview with 


Will H. Hays 


(From page 625) 

One of the important steps taken 
by Mr. Hays after assuming his posi- 
tion at the head of the industry was 
the establishment of an “Open Door” 
policy, with “The public be pleased” 
as its motto. This departmient is in 
close touch with all the best nation- 
wide organizations devoted to helpful 
activities, and welcomes all construc- 
tive suggestions. 
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“We have stock-holders, you know, 
who must receive a proper return upon 
their investments. The motion picture 
industry is not a tightly held business, 
in the hands*of a small group of indi- 
viduals. There are 59,157 holders of 
motion picture securities owning 1I,- 
331,394 shares—and these did not 
suffer in value during the Wall Street 
flurry of last spring. We are now a 
sound, firmly-entrenched enterprise ; 
the best banks are glad to do business 
with us and the best financial houses 
are glad to sell our stock issues. It 
may have been the ‘motion picture 
game’ in the early days, but those days 
have gone forever.” 

“Confidence and codperation” was 
the slogan Mr. Hays gave the original 
group of producers and distributors 
who banded themselves together in 
1922. They have followed it enthusi- 
astically, he says, and so have the 
newcomers. The twenty-three compa- 
nies are bitter rivals, commercially, in 
making and selling their pictures, but 
they are a sturdy and harmonious unit 
in working for the advancement of the 
industry. 

“The substitution of arbitration for 
litigation, in the settlement of business 
differences, is one of the things our 
Association is doing,” Mr. Hays said. 

The members of the Hays’ associa- 
tion have done many interesting and 
valuable things, I learned from their 
leader. For instance, they have estab- 
lished Saturday morning movies for 
boys and girls, at which, for an ad- 
mission fee of ten cents, the youngsters 
may see brisk, lively programs—a 
feature picture, a comedy and an edu- 
cational reel—bearing the personal en- 
dorsement of Mr. Hays and the De- 
partment of Public Relations. These 
have been successful in many cities. 
Any interested group, anywhere, by 
coéperation with the local theatre-own- 
er, can obtain these programs. 

In the studios at Los Angeles, 
class-rooms and teachers have been 
provided for the children who work in 
the movies. Each has three hours of 
tuition and one hour of play, daily, in 
addition to the working hours, which 
are brief and pleasant. 

A free casting bureau has been estab- 
lished on the West Coast, through 
which the “extra players” are engaged 
—all those who receive $15 a day or 
less. A $150,000 residence for girls 
working in the movies has been estab- 
lished, in codperation with the Y. W. 
C. A., so that the struggling young 
actresses may live cheaply and com- 
fortably. 

“What is this Greater Movie Sea- 
son celebration which I have read is 
to commemorate the industry’s thirtieth 


birthday?” I asked Mr. Hays. “Be- 
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ginning with August,” he replied, “we 
intend to have a season during which 
the very finest pictures available will 
be shown in the thousands of theatres 
that will participate in the celebration. 

“The idea of the Season is to give 
our patrons a treat in the way of extra 
good pictures, and to show them—with 
a pride that I think is justified—just 
how far our art has advanced in these 
brief thirty years. The public deserves 
the very best we can give it, and that 
is exactly what it shall have. We have 
a slogan for the Greater Season—‘Let’s 
All Go to the Movies !’—and I know 
my Kiwanian friends, always apprecia- 
tive of the good things of life, will 
keep that slogan in mind.” 





The Protection 
Agriculture Needs 
(From page 635) 


to collect by the International Revenue 
Offices from the mills, elevators, etc., 
on each bushel of wheat as purchased 
directly from the producer. 

That bushel (unit) should then be 
forgotten, except to have the 42¢ pro- 
tection sum ready by the Port Revenue 
Office to pay to the last man who cer- 
tifles it out to an exporter, whether in 
original or manufactured form, and 
thus it will enable that man to sell in 
competition with the Canadian, Ar- 
gentina, or India product. 

If the 7¢ (or 714¢) should prove to 
be a little more than required, any ex- 
tra may be held in the respective ac- 
count for adjustment the following 
season, and thus avoid any participa- 
tion certificate or other device for re- 
fund of excess. 

A stated protection on exports as 
well as imports should be as nearly 
stable as possible, but both subject to 
adjustment by the Tariff Commission 
when advisable. The tariff on hard 
and on soft wheat, as well as on meats 
and other affected agricultural prod- 
ucts, should of course be increased to 
prevent any influx. 

Our present tariff on imports func- 
tions wholly at our border and yet pro- 
tects our home market level of price 
throughout the interior. Protection to 
cur home market level of price on 
products of the export class should also 
function wholly at our border, except 
for the small collection requirement 
through Internal Revenue Offices. 

We should avoid any unnecessary or 
extensive agricultural board and re- 
sulting army of employees. We should 
likewise avoid all interference with 
market speculation and hedging, and 
thus leave the market entirely free to 
rise and fall daily with the world mar- 

(Turn to page 653) 
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Certified Public Accountants 
and Tax Consultants 
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for 
KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
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Just the Thing! 


This beautiful Kiwanis Bell will add 
distinction and order to your meetings. 
It meets a definite need in every well 
ordered club. 

A great improvement over the harsh 
gavel, for its cheery, yet compelling 
voice reaches every corner of the room 
and commands instant attention. 


No. 29 K is 11 inches high, made of 
: gold finished bell metal. 


$25.00 


Wecarry a complete line of Kiwanis 
Emblem goods for all occasions 


Write for our FREE Catalog 
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NEW HOTEL SHERMAN 
CHICAGO 


Official Headquarters for 
IHlinois-EKastern lowa Kiwanis 
District, All-Chicago Kiwanis 
Clubs and the Kiwanis Club of 

Chicago 





IN THE LOOP 





Because of re-financing at low interest rates, 
NEW HOTEL SHERMAN announces the 
following reductions: 


NOW WERE 
150 roomea $2.50 $3.00 
350 rooms 2.95 3.50 
500 rooms 3.50 4.00 
300 rooms 3.95 4.50 





LUNCHEONS ~ Every Thursday at 12:15 

















Everything you need to make your dance or 
party a complete successa— 


DECORATION: rane ve eS - FAVORS 


Made up with oy A embiem if desired. 
‘ree Booklet, ** 


} our, Entertainment 


( r 
Va n pou sc rts S 


CC ORPORATI® 


FAT MEN 


Say ‘‘Goodbye’’ to 
Balging Waistline! 


ee Mail Coupon 
A new elt called Director Fs Rept 


gets at the cause of excess 
fat and quickly corrects 
the condition. With every 
movement of the body, dur- 
ing every working hour, 
Director acts as a massage 
on the abdomen and actu- 
ally dissolves excess fat 
away. E. P. Cowanof Pine- 
hurst, N.C.,says : “Director 
is the finest thing I ever 
wore. I want another, but 
not so large, as I am five 
inches smaller around the 
waist now.” Doctors en- 
dorse Director as the nata- 
ral way to accomplish a 
permanent reduction. 


Sent on Trial 

Let us prove our claims. 
We'll send a Director to 
you for free trial. If you 
don't get results you owe 
us nothing. You don’t risk 
a penny. Write now for 
free trial offer, doctors’ 
endorsements, and letters 
from users. No obligation. 
Just mail coupon. 


LANOON SW: WARNER 


ys 8! W. Lake St. 
CHICAGO 














332 S.La 
& Warner, 2-8 aren 
Tell me how I can uce - waistline 4 to 6 inches 
with your Director Belt. Also send details of your 
free trial offer. This places me under no obligation. 
Name 
Address i eed | 
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Meeting of International Executive 
Committee 


September 18, 1926, at (Chicago 


REGULAR meeting of the Ex- 

ecutive Committee of Kiwanis In- 
ternational was held in Chicago on 
Saturday, September 18, 1926. 

This meeting was attended by: 
Ralph A. Amerman, President; John 
H. Moss, Immediate Past President; 
Henry C. Heinz, Treasurer; and In- 
ternational Trustees Raymond M. 
Crossman, Horace W. McDavid, 
George E. Snell, Michael A. Gorman, 
and William C. Green. There were 
also present part of the time; Harry 
K. Karr, Past President and Chair- 
ran of the Committee on International 
Public Affairs; John M. Pollock, 
Chairman, Committee on Public Af- 
fairs for United States; George W. 
Zeigler, Chairman, Committee on Con- 
vention Program, with the following 
members of that committee: Dr. W. 
J. Carrington, W. B. Fowler and T. 
H. Gorman. 

The main matters given attention 
by the committee are as follows: 

SECRETARY S REPORT 

The Secretary submitted his bi- 
monthly report showing unusual ac- 
tivities in committee meetings, attend- 
ance at district conventions, publishing 
the Proceedings of the Montreal Con- 
vention, the transfer of the publishing 
of The Kiwanis Magazine to R. R. 
Donnelley & Sons Company, prepara- 
tion of suggestions for representatives 
at district conventions, etc. 

Report oF FINANCE COMMITTEE 

Chairman Crossman submitted the 
report of the Finance Committee which 
as usual held a meeting on the day 
preceding. The audit reports for the 
first six months of 1926 and for the 
months of July and August showed 
good financial condition. All bills for 
the Montreal Convention were re- 
ported paid with the exception of 
few small ones and a balance is shown 
in receipts over expenses of convention 
account of $756.37. There are, how- 
ever, expenses charged to other ac- 
counts so that the convention account 
does not show the total expenses of 
the convention. The committee held 
a conference with the auditor in regard 
to the revision of the accounting sys- 
tem to show actual expense of all de- 
partments. The employment of as- 
sistants in the Service and Special Serv- 
ice Departments was authorized. 

INTERNATIONAL CouNcIL PRoGRAM 

The Chairman of the Committee on 
International Council Program, M. A. 
Gorman, submitted a tentative pro- 
gram which was fully discussed and 
the program finally approved. The 


meeting of the Council had already 
been determined for December 2-4 at 
Chicago. 
OrriciaL Krwanis “WEEKS” 

The only programs for clubs offi- 
cially approved are: Anniversary Week, 
United States—Canada Week, All 
Kiwanis Night, Canadian Citizenship 
Week for Canadian clubs and Consti- 
tution Week for United States clubs. 
Many clubs are, however, confused 
and think that about every week that 
is announced publicly is approved for 
Kiwanis clubs. To give correct infor- 
mation on this matter the officially- 
approved occasions with dates will be 
regularly published in the Magazine. 
MaGaziINneE ARTICLE ON “MEXICO” 

The committee considered some ob- 
jections to certain statements in an 
article on Mexico in the June issue of 
the Magazine and passed a resolution 
expressing regret that through over- 
sight the paragraphs were published 
even in an unofficial article and re- 
affirmed that Kiwanis stands for “‘non- 
sectarianism and tolerance.” This res- 
olution will be found on page 655 of 
this issue. 

INTERNATIONAL PuBLic AFFAIRS 

Past President Harry E. Karr, 
Chairman, Committee on International 
Public Affairs, presented to the commit- 
tee suggestions for carrying out the 
committee plan of “molding public 
cpinion” through publishing articles 
by authoritative writers, giving the 
facts on certain public questions with- 
out any partisan arguments. The com- 
mittee authorized financial expendi- 
tures for suth articles, the subjects of 
which are to be determined at a future 
meeting of the Committee on Interna- 
tional Public Affairs. 
ProGRAM OF MEMPHIS CONVENTION 

Chairman Zeigler of the Committee 
on Convention Program submitted that 
committee’s suggestions for the program 
of the Memphis Convention. All 
phases of the program were most thor- 
oughly discussed and a revised pro- 
gram was approved. There are sev- 
eral significant changes. The opening 
session of the convention will be held 
Monday morning June 6 instead of 
in the evening. This is a return to 
the plan as followed at Cleveland. 
To increase opportunity for discus- 
sion the conferences have been in- 
creased and will form a part of the 
regular program on Monday, Tuesday 
and Wednesday afternoons. There 
will be conferences on club singing 
and for presidents and secretaries of 
clubs on Monday, conferences on major 
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administration problems on Tuesday 
afternoon and conferences on the activ- 
ities under International Objectives on 
Wednesday afternoon. There will be 
a Religious Musicale on Sunday eve- 
ning preceding the convention. Mon- 
day evening will be All Kiwanis Night 
with “Zero Hour’ and an address 
by a most prominent speaker. The 
election of officers will be held the 
first thing Thursday morning and then 
the program will proceed while the bal- 
lots are counted. It is hoped thus to 
overcome any serious delay and to close 
the convention with a fitting recogni- 
tion of the new-elected officers. 
Next Boarp-MEETING 

The next official meeting will be 
that of the Board of Trustees which 
will be held in Chicago on December 
1 on the day before the three-day meet- 
ing of the International Council be- 
gins. 

Frep. C. W. Parker, 

Secretary. 





The Protection 
Agriculture Needs 


(From page 651) 


ket, and the protection amount on ex- 
port products will automatically be 
maintained each day above it, just as 
now with the import product flax. 
With the exportable surplus handi- 
cap removed, cooperatives may then 
function with far more assurance of 
as their endeavors would be 


United 


success, 
centered principally on the 
States market. 

The same converse application of the 
tariff should be available to protect 
such products as butter and flax which 
are now in the import class but which 
may soon be increased to become an 
export. The endeavor is general to 
increase our dairy herds. Must the 
capital so invested be liable to a knock- 
cut over night should we awake some 
morning to learn that our production 
was one per cent in excess of our home 
market demand. That one per cent 
would push the gate open, and the use- 
fulness of our |2c per lb. tariff wall on 
butter would be destroyed. 

If our production of flax in 1926 is, 
say, 30,000,000 bushels, and the de- 
mand is thirty-two million bushels, our 
home market level of price will be 
maintained daily at a 40c (present tar- 
iff) level above the world price ; where- 
as, a production of 34,000,000 bushels 
against a demand of 32,000,000 bush- 
els will drop the price of the whole 
34,000,000 bushels to the lower world 
price. If a law providing for a con- 
verse application of the tariff could 
then be available, a 2\%4c surplus, or 
equalization, fee collected on each 
bushel marketed would still leave the 

(Turn to page 654) 
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\ Zhe Perfect Writing 
) Instrument | 


Writes with ink free and easy as a lead pencil without a miss, skip 
or blur. Its steady, uniform flow of ink actually improves your 
handwriting. Won’t blot, scratch, leak or soil hands, 
Makes 3 to 4 Carbon Copies 

at one time with original copy in ink. Bear 
down as hard as you like without 
fear of bending, spreading, in- 
juring or distorting its 
14 Kt. solid gold 

point, 




























Patent 
Automatic 

feed prevents clogging. 
No complicated mechanism 
to clean or get out of order. 


The Writs >, = 
PEs tsPuen 













i4kKe. 
solid gold 
point and feed, 
gold band on safety 
screw cap, gold self-filling 
lever and gold clip. Made of fin- 
est highly polished black material, 


An Instrument of Refinement 
Equal in size, workmanship and quality to any 
$7, $8, or $9 fountain om. — NO sina <b Au - Write 
name and ecstress plainly. Specify if you want ladies size. ball-tike 
Pay postman $2.98 plus postage on delivery. If within ten days point, which glides eh reent e quer 
You are not entirely: satisfied, return it and we’!l refund your money, he £2 sTriting tn nas mmanee 
INKOGRAPH Co.,INC. 183-67 Centre St., NewYork,N.Y. | Bo% mitt the A a 4 


Sell inkogra hs ik my ‘ofits, more sales, witho 
AGENTS prices, no coll SHlecting n compet Send for an inkograpis or write pr coacial sales pian booklet 
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THE ADOLPHUS 


DALLAS, TEXAS 





| Kiwanians— | 














INVITES YOU to make your home with us when you arein 
Dallas. Kiwanis Club Offices and meetings in our building. | 











































Book of transparent file- 
pockets, for lodge cards, 
auto licenses, etc. 


Gold Filled 
corners. 


Worth Twice 
My Price 
Sent on Approval 

To Prove It free? 


—Your 
name, lodge 
emblem and 


Pocket for 
business cards, 


Transparent 
File-pocket 


Bill- fold compartment. Self; 
adjusting to any size o 


pene Lf city 
f ‘‘roll’ 
thick or thin. Always folds flat 
and smooth. 
Special concealed seams 
keep edge from break- 


New Kind Ger =: 
of Pocket Convenience 


Simplified and Sure-ified Way to Carry Currency, Checks, SAVE $2.50 
Lodge Cards, Auto Licenses, etc. RY and Dame ofeiey eamnea on 
youcramit. Second,abookofseven ‘2 gold—without charge. 


PLACE for everything and = z 
everything always in its place or eleven transparent See-at-a- (2) Two 14 Karat Gold Filled cor- 
—that’s why the Oley Com- glance file-pockets, arranged leaf ners as illustrated—also witho.t 














bination Pocket Identi-File is mak- 
ing a hit with every man who sees 
it. Nothing elselikeit. First, the 
slickest bill-fold compartment you 
ever saw for currency and checks. 
Patented feature makes it automa- 
tically self-adjusting to any size 

‘roll,’’ thick or thin. Never any 
bulging or bunching. Always folds 
flat and smooth no matter how full 








Oley Pocket Identi-File 
at Special Prices 

Size folded 3x5. Extremely 
thin and compact. Fits hip, 
coat, or vest pocket. Fine 
leather and finest craftsman- 
ship throughout. 

Black Turkish Morocco 
No. 734 7 Window Pocket $5 
No. 735 11 Window Pocket $6 
Bright Pin Grain Morocco 

This leather equals the best 
Pin Seal in appearance, and 
lasts years longer. 

No. 736 7 Window Pocket $6 
No. 737 11 Window Pocket $7 


SPLENDID gift. Special 

prices on quantities. Free 
booklet shows other styles and 
sizes. 











fashion, each holding a lodge card, 
auto license, etc. Any card, pass or 
license you want instantly turned 
to without hunting, and instantly 
shown without removing. Also. 
protected from wear, soil and loss. 
Third, handy special pocket for 
business and personal cards. 

SEE FOR YOURSELF 

I want you to see for yourself how 
handy, handsome and downright 
useful the Oley Combination Pocket 
Identi-File is. Without a penny of 
obligation on your side I want to 
lend you one for five days’ free use— 
on approval. 

Pick out the size and leather you 
want as described opposite. Each is 
a big heaping-measure-money’s 
worth at the regular price. But 
right now I am making a special 
offer that saves you at least $2.50. 


charge. 

These two extras are worth $2.50 
——but if you order now you get both 
free,.with my compliments. 

Don't send a penny in advance— 
and there’s no C. O. D. Simply fill 
out and mail the coupon. When 
your Identi-File comes, carry it five 
bey on trial. If completely satis- 

fied just send me the regular price. 
in full payment—a saving of $2.50 
If for any reason you don't want to 
keep it, simply send it back and it 
costs you nothing. 


5 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 

I’m betting that when you see 
the Oley Combination Pocket Iden- 
ti-File you'll say it’s worth twice 
my price. I promise it’s a pocket 
convenience you'll be proud of— 
and I send it strictly on approval 
to prove it. 


STE SRRRRERESSERRASSERRES ERE ERESRERBEE SERRE ERR ee 


Willard S. Oley & Co., Inc., 


Send me 


yous...... in full payment 


charge or cost whatever. 


ONO. i wars Oley Pocket 
Combination Identi-File on approval. 
Gold corners and gold stamping as 
per special offer, to be included free. 
If I keep the Identi-File I bk yond 

re- 
turn the Identi-File there is to be no 


‘SEND NO MONE Y—Just Mail Coupon 


Dept.K, 71 West 23rd St., N. Y. 
Cg Oy ee ee? 
WUEUE Sorc thacdeuapea cecseura 
MEE 6 sie Geeae es aah e eccseoecs 


Emblem Desired ......cscccese 
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The Annual Roll Call of the American 
National Red Cross will be held during 
November 11 to 25, 1926. 
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NEWSPAPER LOCATION WANTED 


Experienced newspaper man—a 


) 
? college graduate—wants to locate in 
§ enterprising community as editor and 
? publisher of newspaper. He can get 
capital backing as soon as good op- 
portunity in right community is 
found. Any Kiwanis club or in- 
dividual interested in this proposi- 
tion should communicate with Prof. 
4 John H. Casey, School of Journalism, 
University of Missouri, Columbia, 


Mo., who will be glad to “connect 


PL A a ct 


the wires.” 
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Your health is your greatest asset 
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HRISTMAS SEALS 
and help us to keep you healthy 


BUY (¢ 





The National, State and Local 
Tuberculosis Associations 
of the United States 


Suggestions on these 
clubs in advance of these 
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Official Programs 
for Kiwanis Clubs in 1927 


Approc d by the International Board of Trustees 


A~Se—-**@ 
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ANNIVERSARY WEEK 
January 


Unitrep STrateEs- 
April 


~~ 


Att-Kiwanis NIGHT 


ry ; 
June O 


CANADIAN CITIZENSHIP WEEK 
: dian Clubs) 


ConsTITUTION WEEK 


r United S Clubs ) 
September 11-17 
i / 
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programs will be 
dates by proper committees 
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The Protection Agriculture Needs 


y 


producer a net price of 3714c above the 
world price. 

It is this principle which was back 
of the McNary-Haugen bill and the 
present Haugen bill. The principle 
will of course be ineffective if 50 per 
cent of a certain product is an export- 
able surplus. In fact, if one-third is 
a surplus it would be of small benefit. 
The larger the equalization fee, how- 
ever, the more effective it will naturally 
be in reducing production, as what 
more direct realization can be brought 
to the producer to have him turn grad- 
ually to non-fee or small fee products. 

Has it not been tantalizing to agri- 
cultural people since the war to read 
our Government reports and yet have 
no statesman come forward with an ac- 
ceptable plan to correct such an ac- 
knowledged injustice as the reports re- 
veal. If this reversal of the tariff 
principle had been in force during the 


past five years, would we have had 
even a small part of the over one 
thousand bank failures, tens of thou- 
sands of farm failures, and such de- 
pression affecting just that part of the 
agricultural sections which produced 
products in the export class ? 

Brother Kiwanian of the east, take 
your business associate to one side for 
a heart to heart talk. After ten min- 
utes he will take your hand with a 
“Shake, Old Boy. I have thought it 
was some price fixing scheme. That 
protection principle is our protection 
principle. I can see where the returned 
purchasing power of the agricultural 
west will double my sales.” 

Our Government reports belie our 
statesmanship when they admit that a 
large part of the built up capital of 
the farms has been and still is being 
wiped out. Are we as Kiwanians pro- 


tecting that which “We Build?” 
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THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


Resolution Concerning Article “Mexico— 
Our Next Door Neighbor” 


PassEp BY ExecuTrvE COMMITTEE OF KiwaANis INTERNATIONAL 


OME criticism of Kiwanis Inter- 

national has resulted from the 
publication of the article, “Mexico— 
Our Next Door Neighbor,” in the 
June, 1926, issue of THe Kiwanis 
Macazinté. Unfortunately the article 
carried a reference by the author offen- 
sive to tolerant readers and particu- 
larly Catholics. 

It is distressing that on the basis 
of this product of a regrettable and 
apparently excusable combination of 
circumstances, judgment should be 
passed on an organization that has 
given so much unselfish service with- 
out distinction of creed. 

We seek through Tue Kiwanis 
MaGaZINeE to present discussions of im- 
portant public questions. Such articles 
are not intended to present the view- 
point of Kiwanis International any 
more than the news columns of a news- 
paper are presumed to express its edi- 
torial policy. The line, however, is 
drawn on anything that reasonably 
can be interpreted as offensive, and we 
are sorry the aforementioned reference 


slipped by. 


It hardly seems necessary to reit- 
erate that tolerance is one of the car- 
dinal principles of Kiwanis. In Ki- 
wanis meetings, those of all religious 
beliefs may gather in an atmosphere 
of brotherliness. The hundreds of our 
club, district and International officers 
are of all religious faiths. The Sep- 
tember issue of THe Krwanis MaGa- 
ZINE is dedicated to the first of the Past 
International Presidents to be called 
by death and one of the great leaders 
in Kiwanis development. He was a 
Catholic. 

Kiwanis has done much through 
close personal contact in its meetings 
and its work, to break down the bar- 
riers of misunderstanding and narrow- 
ness. Mutual regard and considera- 
tion are inspired and when such a 
spirit prevails there can be no intended 
bigotry. 

This committee deplores the inci- 
dent and whatever publicity it re- 
ceived, that may give the wrong im- 
pression of the high ideals of Kiwanis 
and its unselfish purposes. 





Bow Strings 
(From page 


OT9) 


foam was yet damp on many of their 
uniforms. Few had ever experienced 
the numbing crash of the high explo- 
sives or heard the ominous whine of a 
machine gun bullet, directed by an ene- 
my hand. The boys left Paris singing, 
and how the famous Brandenbergers 
were halted in their victorious march 
and broken and hurled back is within 
the memories of all. Chateau Thierry 
will stand for all time as the spot 
where men of little military training 
but with indomitable morale beat back 
the finest military unit the enemy could 
produce. And history tells us that the 
Americans sang as they fought. Morale 
won the day just the same as it has 
won every step civilization has taken 
since history’s dawn. 

While we still have with us in one 
form or another the passions of our 
fathers of the centuries gone, they are 
less dominant and finer passions, we 
hope, are taking their place. There is 
evidence aplenty that another step for- 
ward is in the preparation. Passions 
heretofore have been of selfishness and 


Out of it all there is 
evolving another and newer passion 
that is not of self but is for the other 
fellow. We see men about the lunch- 
eon table, not because they are hungry 
for the food placed thereon but be- 
cause they are hungry for the associa- 
tion it affords. Whether it came about 
through stress or whether it be but a 
part of an omnipotent plan, men are 
thinking more than ever before of their 
fellow man. Whether the Service Club 
is the answer to this urge or not, time 
alone may tell. We do know that the 
doctrine of the Golden Rule has be- 
come the practical religion of many a 
thinking man. As yet it is too new 
and we are too much weighted down 
with self to give it full interpretation. 

That we are going ahead cannot be 
denied. Men are meeting on a com- 
mon ground and lifting up their souls 
in song. The urge is among us; with 
faces turned to greet the rising sun of 
a new day; with souls attuned to gath- 
er in the faintest tones, we can—even 
now—almost catch the melody of the 
coming song of Service as it wafted 
down to us from the bowsstrings of the 
Infinite. 


of possession. 
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* You'll find them 





Neat, efficient young men whose salaries are profitable 
investments forthe firm. Sloppy, negligentindividuals 
who really ought to be weeded out. 


| Perhaps your files arelike these twoemployees? “Fire” 








the incompetents and replace them with neat, efficient 
FIBERSTOK red file pockets. No bulging, overcrowd- 
ed files, and thediagonal flaps permit examination ofthe 
entirecontents without removal. Send forafreesample, 
NATIONAL FIBERSTOK ENVELOPE CO. 
435 Moyer Street Philadelphia, Pa, 
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The Kiwanis Club Meets on Thursday, at 12:20 at} 
| THE | 
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Free on Request 
THE BIBLIOPHILE 


Partial Contents of the 
Current Number 


UNTRODDEN FIELDS OF ANTHRO- 
POLOGY. By a French Army Surgeon. 


HISTORY OF THE SOCIAL EVIL from 
remote antiquity. Translated from the 
French for the first time. 


THE WORKS OF PIETRO ARETINO, 


beautifully illustrated. 


MEMOIRS OF CASANOVA, including 
the Lost Manuscripts. 


BRANTOME’S LIFES OF FAIR and 
GALLANT LADIES ., literally translated. 


APHRODITE, A Romance of Ancient 
Manners and Morals, by Louys. 


The Best New Books and the Latest Editions of 
Old Books, of interest to thoughtful readers, are 


reviewed and offered in The Bibliophile. 


Mailed, Postage Paid, for One Year to any ad- 
dress in the U. S. upon receipt of $1.00; Foreign 
Countries $1.50. 


The American Anthropological 
Society 
45 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Agents for The Leading Publishers 
of America and England 
Mention the Kiwanis 
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COMMITTEEMEN 
Why not make your next Kiwanis party a Cotillon? 
The best ever—new favors, novel entertainment, 
personally supervised anywhere. Particulars gladly 
sent you. 


M-Conne}} 
Cotillon Works 


180 N. Wabash, Chicago 

















| The Frnetiitin Hotel 
BALTIMORE 





Kiwanis Headquarters 





hy Kiwnake Siew 
Its Attendance Gains 


An Attendance Chart, studded 
with Moore Colored Maptacks 
interests every member. Chart 

mailed to any address for 10 
cents. Color Chart Free. 


Moore Push-Pin Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


MOTORISTS 


traveling to, from, in the South will 
find up-to-the-minute road informa- 
tion in 
SOUTHERN TRAILS & TRIPS 
(single copy for 25c) 
Columbus 























Georgia 














Get Rid of That 


“Excess 
Baggage! 


HAT unsightly, uncomfortable 
bulge of fatty tissue over the 
abdomen is an unnecessary 
burden. Here's the way to get 
riiofit,without fasting, hot baths 
or back bréaking exercises. The 
“Little Corporal” belt will 
Reduce Your Waist 
4 to 6 inches Quickly! 
This re- |} 
markable 
belt not 
only re. 
duces your 
girth . at 
once, but etes ea 
keeps your Little Corporal 
waistline down. It fits as per- 
fectly as a dress glove. No clasps! 
No buckles! No straps! No stiff 
supports! It’s built for comfort. 


Young Man! 
If your waistline is beginning to bulge. 
now ts the time to stop ts growth and to 
retain your youthful figure. 


Guarantee Offer! 
Send coupon today for free descriptive 
literature. Ifyou prefer, give us your 
waist measure (snug) over underwear, 
enclose $6.50 and get the belt, or pay 
postman on delivery. If not entirely 
satisfied, your money Will be prompt} 
and cheerfully refunded. Price is 
$6.50 no matter where you live 
Patrons calling in person will receive 


With 
“Little Corporal” our usual prompt attention. 


Fee Se SF SS SF SSS eee eee a 


§ THE LITTLE CORPORAL CO. Phone: Monroe 0102 ! 
& Dept. 11-D, 1215 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill, § 
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Without 





§ Please send free descriptive literature and ; 
: Guarantee Offer. . 
NEE SRR ae Geet! S25: mic ialiabaiiebailarea aioke ' 
t i 
; Street Address. ..........0sss0008 pis oesianeaes H 
SE Sapa Oe ee ae : 
: If you prefer to order a belt, fill in below ' 
g Waist . Height.......... Weight........ y 
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In 
MEMORIAM 


D. V. Johnson, Immediate Past President, 
Wellington, Ohio. 

Henry Maiwurm, Forest Park, Chicago. 

Edward Larbig, director, San Fernando, 
California. 

Dr. George W. 
diana. 

Helmer Duncan, 

Walter F. Grey, 








Thompson, Winemac, In- 


Colton, California. 
Swainsboro, Georgia. 
Joshua Lyons, Reedsport, Oregon. 
Wm. L. Kishlar, Ypsilanti, Michigan. 
J. C. Jones, Noblesville, Indiana. 
Dr. W. H. Lott, McMinnville, Oregon. 
A. D, Campbell, Middlesboro, Kentucky. 
Niles G. Hyatt, Cadiz, Ohio. 
John J. Curley, Portland, Maine. 

H. Green, Willows, California. 
S. N. Woodruff, Enderlin, North Dakota. 
A. R. Coy, director, Franklin, Indiana. 
Walter E. Gardner, Jacksonville, Florida. 
Sydney A. Harley, Duluth, Minnesota. 
Fred Bickers, trustee, Dunkirk, New York. 
Emmons Snow, Springfield, Massachusetts. 
Walter O. Sheppard, Fort Myers, Florida. 
Arthur B. Keene, London, Ontario. 
R. F. Mitchell, Pensacola, Florida. 
Cornelius H. North, Champaign, Illinois, 
W. W. Knight, Punta Gorda, Florida. 
A. C. Waters, San Angelo, Texas. 





With the Authors 


Several years ago in a convention of the’ 


National Conference on Social Work in 
Washington, then Secretary of State Hughes 
declared publicly that Homer Folks was 
one of the greatest statesmen in social work. 
A listing of the activities in which he has 
been engaged very readily indicate the 
basic knowledge he has when he writes on 
child welfare problems. He has been leader 
and executive head of numerous children’s 
aid societies, public charities and probation 
commissions in Pennsylvania and New York. 
He was organizer and director of the De- 
partment of Civil Affairs of American Red 
Cross in France, 1917-1918; Chief of Ameri- 
can Red Cross Survey Mission to Italy, 
Greece, Serbia, Belgium, France, 1918-1919; 
adviser on child health to American Red 
Cross in Europe, 1921. He was president 
of the National Conference of Social Work 
in rorr and President of their Fiftieth 
Anniversary Session, 1923. 

Dr. John M. Thomas, previously Presi- 
dent of Middlebury College at Middlebury, 
Vermont, which post he left to become 
President of State College at State College, 
Pennsylvania, has since then become Presi- 
dent of Rutgers University at New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey. It is interesting to note 
that this college was founded in 1766. 

Major General Charles P. Summerall, 
new Chief of Staff of the United States 
Armies, will take office this month, relieving 
Major General John L. Hines. He is a 
man eminently qualified to preside over 
the vast problems associated with national 
defense. Since the war he has been com- 
mander of the Second Corps area with 
headquarters in New York. For his service 
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during the world war he was awarded the 
Distinguished Service Cross for extraor- 
dinary heroism in action on July 19, 1918, 
before Berzy-le-Sec, near Soissons, during the 
Aisne-Marne offensive. He commanded 
the First Division. He was also awarded 
the Distinguished Service Medal, having 
first commanded a brigade of the First Di- 
vision near Montdidier, the First Division 
during the Soissons and St. Mihiel offen- 
sives, and the Fifth Army Corps in the 
latter battles of this advance. 

Assistant Secretary of War Hanford 
MacNider, is an Iowa man and a Harvard 
graduate. He has been engaged in invest- 
ment banking and commercial activities in 
Iowa and was appointed Assistant Secretary 
of War in October, 1925. He has had 
service with the National Guard and after 
various services in the World War, was 
assigned as adjutant of the Second Division. 
He was awarded the Distinguished Service 
Cross, Commander of the Legion of Honor 
and other French and Italian awards. 

V. L. MacGregor claims the distinction 
of originally suggesting the principle that 
the farmer himself pay a small fee on each 
unit of any certain product so as to protect 
the home market against the low price 
received in Europe for the surplus part. 
He has been cashier of the Merchants 
National Bank of Crookston, Minnesota, for 
fifteen years and is treasurer of the Crook- 
ston Kiwanis Club. 

Dr. James J. Walsh writes from a back- 
ground of wide education in this country 
and in Europe and from a basis of the 
practical profession of medicine at a number 
of institutions in the east. In addition to 
his practice he is professor of Physiological 
Psychology at Cathedral College, New 
York, and consulting neurologist at St. Agnes 
Hospital, New York. 

Kiwanian Walter Barber at Long Beach, 
California, has used the subject of his 
article “Bow Strings” for addresses before 
many service and music clubs and it has 
always had a very appreciative audience. 
He has used it very effectively during Na- 
tional Music Week. 

Vocational Guidance and Placement work 
under the direction of the Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, Kiwanis Club, has attracted a great 
deal of attention on the coast. That club 
has the work organized on a very practical 
basis and some very fine results are being 
achieved. The explanation of their method 
of operation by Kiwanian Charles D. 
Mueller offers many suggestions as to how 
this work might be adapted to a great 
many other cities. 

The movies represent a wonderful educa- 
tional medium. It is always a question how to 
use them. Will H. Hays is generally ac- 
credited with doing a fine piece of work in 
the development of motion pictures. 

The subject discussed by A. O. Dawson 
was first used in a recent address before 
the Kiwanis Club of Montreal in following 
out the public affairs resolution passed at 
the Montreal Convention that clubs spend 
some time in studying current questions as 
they affect local and national interests. 

Despite ridicule, country correspondence 
is the best news in the country weekly paper, 
according to Professor John H. Casey of 
the University of Missouri in a _ recent 
address. He said that it is most personal 
most intimate, contains the most of human 
interest, that country newspapers are best. 
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| AR.R. A. BASHAM has be- 
come a member of the staff 

of Ketchum Publicity, Inc. Mr. 
Basham is one of the most highly- 
regarded campaign directors in 
America. His experience is varied, 
but has been gained largely in 
service to colleges and churches. 
Andit has been notably successful. 


In announcing with satisfaction 
that Mr. Basham’s relationship to 
this organization has been made 





permanent, attention is called also 
to the fact that the other directors, 
publicity managers and associate 


R, A. BASHAM 


directors comprising our staff 
have been selected with excep- 
tional care. It is our policy to be 
represented only by the ablest 
men in this field. 


H EADS of institutions contemplating fund-raising activity are invited to write regard- 
ing their problems to Norman MacLeod, Park Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. Correspondence 
and a conference—where it is found advisable—are without obligation. 


LY 


KETCHUM PUBLICITY 


INCORPORATED 


Institutional Finance 
PARK BUILDING PITTSBURGH 


©Direction of fund-raising activities for hospitals, colleges, religious and 
fraternal organizations and community chests 
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Only One Way You Can Get 


This Remarkable Pen! 


You must try it FIVE days 
before you can keep it! 
Equal to Any $7 or $8.75 Pen 
in Quality. 
Superior to Any Pen at Any 
Price in Performance. 


Only W ay toGet the Postal: 
“Buy Through One Who 
Owns One’’----or Mail 

Coupon Below 












The 
Christmas 
Gift Supreme 


HI. man who invented this amazing pen consented 
to Jet us sell it only under one condition—that we work 
out a plan whereby the price would be within the reach 
of every one, instead of selling it at $7 or $8.75, the price 
of other pens of equal quality. 


You 

Can 

See 
Right 
Through 
This 
Pen! 


Only 


ig 
S@ 50 
“2° 


Fountain Pen 
Like It! 


Read These Remarkable Postal 
Features 


_ It Is Transparent—You can always see exactly how much 
ink you've got. Can't run unexpectedly dry. 
_ It Is Unbreakable—You can even step on it without injur- 
ing it. A wonderful pen for lifetime service. 

It's the Smoothest Writing Pen You Ever Saw—Big, solid 
14-Karat gold point, tipped with the finest iridium. 

It is Self-Filling—The easiest of all pens to fill. 

It Holds 3 to 4 Times More Ink than Any Other Self-Filling 
Pen—Fill it once a month—and get real ‘‘ writing mileage. 

And Remember — The materials and workmanship are 


Of course, it was impossible to sell this remarkable pen 
through the stores. Their profit alone on a $7 or $8.75 
pen 3s more than what you actually pay for the POSTAL 
RESERVOIR PEN And so we decided to let Uncle 
Sam do the selling for us—through the United States 
mails 


The Pen That Says ‘‘Fill Me 
Up!’’ When Empty 


The POSTAL RESERVOIR PEN (named POSTAL because it 


is sold by mail only) is distinctive in design and contains features 





which are not found in any other pen. It is transparent, so you can 
always see when it needs filling. It is self-filling—employs an entirely 
new method, the easiest ever devised. Holds 3 to 4 times more ink 
than any other self-filling pen. Manufactured from same materials 
as used in highest priced pens. Never before have so many improve- 
ments and refinements been combined in a single, handsome, smooth- 
writing, never-clogging pen that you will be proud to own and delighted 


to use 


How to Get the Postal Pen 
SEND NO MONEY 











% Simply fill in and mail the coupon. Do not send a penny! guaranteed to be equal or superior to those found in any other 
. When you get your Postal Pen, you will also receive pen, whether sold at $7, $8.75 or more. 
* 5 post cards, each worth 50c¢ on the purchase price 
~ of another pen. Every Postal Pen owner finds ° 5] ° / 
, * Ont oe Sua admire his rag ng pen and Five Days FREE Trial: 
« ask where ey cs st others . oO ‘ nla bl ry r ‘ 
Pon Oo. re g~ cally a ae ie han aoe Send for your POSTAL Pen NOW. State whether you 
Inc., * for 50¢ each and earn back the full price want men’s or women’s model. Use it five days and if 
gk %  Sgew oan. Sen eo at have to ook you are not delighted with it, return it and your money 
41 Park Row, * the cards—dispose of them any way ~ is : oe “ le i “i 
New York City . you wish — whatever you make on will be promptly refunded. You are to be the sole judge. 
. them is yours to keep. Compare it with any pen at any price. Remember the 


Please send me one 
Postal Reservoir Pen, *® 


and five special Premium * ? WwW 2 
Posteards which I may give ~~ Don t ait 
away or dispose of at 50c each. *% 

I will pay postman $2.50 upon ~ Tear Off 


price is low only because our sales policy of manufacturer-to- 
user eliminates all in-between profits, commissions and 
handling. Send the coupon NOW and learn what real 
fountain pen satisfaction is! 





receipt of the pen If after 5 4 
days use I desire to return the Postal *% : 
Pen, you agree to refund purchase price % and Mail Cu & 
Send me the model I have checked * Thin 
Men's size Women's size ~% Coupon —oO D 
* OF of 
Nam ~ NOW e © 
% — We w 
Addr. . +p | 
~ -~ Zor 
. * eroe- 
ca ean eran RESERVOIR PEN =222 
If you live outside the United States send International ictual Size ‘ yYre TF 
Money Order with coupon. oe Men's Model POSTAL PEN Co., INC., 41 Park Row, Desk 117, New York City - w ° 
- = 

















